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Elmer Irey, Washington, D. C., Member of 
St. Stephen’s Lutheran Church, Has 
Helped Uncle Sam in Cele- 
brated Cases 


Mr. IrEy was born in Kansas City, Mo., 
but came to Washington, D. C., as a boy. 
He entered the government service in the 
Post-office Department in 1907 and during 
the succeeding twelve years with the Chief 
Postal Inspector he received a comprehen- 
sive training in investigative work. 

During the early part of 1919 Mr. Daniel 
C. Roper, present Secretary of Commerce, 
who was then Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, realized the necessity of having 
a force of highly trained investigators to 
handle tax fraud cases and to investigate 
personnel matters for the rapidly growing 
Bureau. Mr. Irey was selected to organize 
and direct the new agency, to be named 
the Intelligence Unit. It was then that 
Mr. Irey realized his opportunity to for- 
mulate and establish a well-trained and 
qualified force of investigators who would 
be capable of handling intricate cases. 

Starting with a nucleus of five postal 
inspectors, chosen because of their ef- 
ficiency and accomplishments, the unit has 
developed to a present organization of 220 
men, almost all attorneys or accountants 
who have been trained to investigate tech- 
nical and involved cases. 

The accomplishments have brought pub- 
lic recognition of the effectiveness of hay- 
ing investigators who are capable of “out- 
smarting” fraudulent taxpayers and to de- 
termine schemes of evasion. For example, 
during the past year evaded taxes in ex- 
cess of $30,000,000 have been established 
and numerous criminal prosecutions have 
resulted. 


Gangster Caught 


To the public Mr. Irey is known pri- 
marily for his effective accomplishments 
in such cases as that of Al Capone, the in- 
vestigation of Huey Long and his cohorts, 
and for his work on the Lindbergh case. 

Al Capone, America’s most notorious 
racketeer and first Public Enemy No. 1, is 
now in Alcatraz prison serving an eleven- 
year sentence as a result of the intensive 
investigation made of Capone’s organiza- 
tion by Mr. Irey’s Unit. More important 
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than the conviction of Capone and his 
lieutenants is the fact that the good re- 
sults obtained in this case caused other 
law enforcement agencies throughout the 
United States to act against organized 
racketeering, it having been demonstrated 
that it could be stopped. 

The next step in Mr. Irey’s program was 
to direct a similar drive in New York City 
against racketeers, also corrupt politicians 
and grafting police officers, who had 
amassed fortunes from their illegal activ- 
ities. Numerous criminal prosecutions and 
millions of collections of unreported rev- 
enue resulted. 

It was at this time, during 1932, that Col- 
onel Lindbergh requested Mr. Irey to ad- 
vise and assist in laying plans to bring 
about the return of his kidnapped child. 
It was at Mr. Irey’s insistence that the 
numbers of the ransom bills were taken; 
that the “ransom” currency was packed 
in a special paper, string and a wooden 
container to assist identification if the op- 
portunity arose; and that the plan was 
executed to organize the banks and in- 
dustrial organizations to search for any 
ransom bills that might appear in the cur- 
rent of exchange. It was through this fore- 
sight and careful planning that Mr. Irey 
and the agents of the Intelligence Unit he 
had assigned to this case laid the basis for 
the final apprehension of Hauptmann. 


The Lindbergh Search 


When major developments occurred, Mr. 
Irey personally participated. At the time 
the ransom was paid he accompanied Col- 
onel Lindbergh, Colonel Breckenridge and 
“Jafsie’ Condon to Martha’s Vineyard in 
a plane piloted by, Colonel Lindbergh to 
look for the child as the ransom note had 
stated the child would be found in “the 
Boad Nellie” in that vicinity. The plane 
cruised around all day and a Coast Guard 
destroyer was also available, having been 
sent to the vicinity at Mr. Irey’s request, 
but, as it later developed, the child had 
been murdered. This case was undoubt- 
edly the most tragic in the history of 
crime in this country, and the sympathetic 
interest of the public was evidenced by 
the fact that the case received more pub- 
licity than any other event except the 
World War. 

While the cases mentioned are those 
which are best known to the public, there 
are other cases of great human interest 
occurring in the daily routine of the Unit 
which Mr. Irey is obliged to decide, in- 
volving nationally known people and sub- 
stantial amounts of taxes. 

There is another phase of his work which 
does not come to the attention of the pub- 
lic which has to do with matters involving 
personnel. Each case presents an indi- 
vidual problem as to the proper action re- 
quired; it may need only corrected admin- 
istration, but in the more serious cases in- 
volving crimes he has to decide whether 
prosecution should be brought. 

Mr. Irey is substantially built, has broad 
shoulders and eyes that assure confidence 
and understanding. His handshake in- 
dicates a forceful character. He has a fac- 
ulty for getting at the core of problems 
quietly, frankly and efficiently. 
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He resides with his wife and two boys 
in Washington, D. C., and his time out- 
side of the office is devoted to his family 
and to his church. His oldest boy, Hugh, 
is a second-year medical student. The 
younger boy, Robert, attends high school. 

Mr. Irey became a member of St. 
Stephen’s Lutheran Church in 1925, while 
the mission congregation was worshiping 
in. an old remodeled farmhouse. He has 
been active in the work of the mission 
since his affiliation, and by his ready will- 
ingness to be of service at all times, has 
proven his sincere interest in all the af- 
fairs of the congregation. He has served 
on the church council, and at the present 
time is one of the three trustees of the 
church, a member of the Brotherhood, and 
a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Lutheran Inner Mission Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C. His pastor is the Rev. S. H. 


Kornmann., 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Tributes of Esteem to Venerable Pastor 
and Historian 


On June 13, William John Finck, D.D., 
New Market, Va., celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of his ordination. A special 
anniversary service was prepared by the 
pastor, the Rev. W. H. Kibler, and people 
of Mt. Zion Lutheran Church, west of New 
Market, which Dr. Finck served nineteen 
years before retiring from the active min- 
istry. 

Dr. Finck preached his anniversary ser- 
mon at the morning service. His text was 
taken from Matthew 16: 16-18, and in the 
body of his sermon he presented three 
qualities of the devoted disciple of ‘Christ: 
(1) the true disciple centers in the life 
and mission of Christ, (2) the true dis- 
ciple is a rock, (3) the true testimony of 
a devoted disciple makes the indestructible 
church. Dr. Finck himself embodies these 
qualities, and it was his desire in his mes- 
sage to instill them in others. 

In the afternoon words of greeting and 
congratulations were brought by Charles 
M. Teufel, D.D., pastor of Christ Lutheran 
Church, Staunton, Va. His message was 
directed to Dr. Finck as an example of the 
Old and New School Theologians who 
stand for the fundamental doctrines of 
Lutheranism. Henry H. Bagger, D.D., 
president of the Pittsburgh Synod and 
son-in-law of Dr. Finck, delivered an ad- 
dress in which he stated the qualities of a 
true minister of the Gospel. The Rev. 
A. L. Boliek, Luray, Va., an old associate 
of Dr. Finck, brought personal greetings 
and spoke of the glory of old age. Greet- 
ings were brought from the New Market 
Conference of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia, of which Dr. Finck is a mem- 
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AN _ 2AA-17/NDED_ GENERATION 


By THE Rey. Pau. G. Krutzxy, Collinsville, Conn. 


No ONE WHO THINKS at all seriously today can deny that 
the strain on our sense of hearing has been tremendously 
increased since the advent of the radio. Formerly news 
traveled slowly and was scarce. Now it has multiplied and 
is rapidly transmitted. That we are just as avid for some 
new thing as were the Athenians of old is likewise true. 
The tympanum of mankind has an itch which cannot be sat- 
isfied, so that the more we hear, the more we lust to hear. 
Whether the radio is a blessing is a moot question. Like all 
of our new inventions, it can become a curse. The danger, 
however, is not only in our hearing anything and every- 
thing that comes along. Rather it is in our state of re- 
ceptivity, the sponge-like attitude which excludes real and 
serious thinking. This receptivity, moreover, does not make 
for action. We become hearers only and not doers. Under 
the impact of what we hear too often, the will is lulled to 
slumber. The senses are in some way mysteriously con- 
nected, for what we hear creates visions and our imagina- 
tion is inflamed. We see visions but do no deeds, we be- 
come spectators and not actors in the drama of life. 


Selective Minds Lacking 

Someone has said that ten years of constant reading of 
the newspaper would undermine the best memory. Bacon 
said that reading makes a full man, but in his day informa- 
tion had not assumed such vast proportions. It all depends 
upon what one reads and for what purpose. Today we have 
millions of absorbing minds but few that are selective. This 
is because the world is so full of trivial, repetitive news 
so that we neglect the urgent news we ought to hear. In 
our country of 130,000,000 it is claimed that only about 
250,000 really think. The rest of us snap up opinions, ideas 
and judgments because we are too lazy to test them in the 
crucible of our minds. This has resulted in a race of be- 
ings with elongated ears, stretched out to hear what is 
going on in the world. Whether such modern hearers are 
really intelligent is open to question, for to fill the mind 
with a strange assortment of trivial and unique facts hap- 
hazardly surely cannot make us intelligent. What good does 
it do me to know that a two-headed calf was born some- 
where? Surely the birth of such a monstrosity has occurred 
before, for there is nothing new under the sun. We con- 
cede that the birth of the Dionne quintuplets is unique and 
may not happen again in a million years. But what of it? 
Am I in any way superior to someone who never heard of 
it? The other fellow may have some other fact in his mind 
which I have not and thus the score is even. As an illus- 
tration of this modern lust for new things, a man recently 
died whose prayer was that he might die with a newspaper 
in his hand. He had read only the unique facts, and skimmed 
over the editorials and leading articles. 

Undoubtedly since education today covers a larger field 


than ever before, it must for that reason be given in tab- 
loid form to cover the ground. But the danger is always in 
abundance. Prosperity is often a severer test than adver- 
sity. Delsarte, the founder of a school of exercises, said that 
mediocrity consists not in too little but in too much. Among 
the maze of things that assail our ears today, the vital and 
urgent is too often overheard in hearing the trivial. We 
hear the former, but it never seems to get down into the 
stream of reflection and action because our attention is 
given to the vital and trivial in equal measure. 


A Habit-forming Indulgence 


There is a real danger also to the nervous system in the 
inordinate use of the radio. This is being recognized by 
physicians and the public, and has expressed itself in anti- 
noise crusades and prohibitions about its use in apartments, 
hotels and especially in hospitals. Like the drug and tobacco 
habit, the radio habit puts its tentacles around its victim. 
The itch for hearing as well as the leisure has grown to tre- 
mendous proportions. We never say any more that we 
have no time for hearing, but are always on the alert for 
that which is strange, bizarre and new. The impact of the 
mass of new things, songs, speeches, programs, etc., has 
made us dizzy and flighty. Any wonder that some of us 
cannot remember as we once could? It is because we are 
clogged up, and need to go into the silence in order to re- 
gain our equilibrium. Herbert Spencer had the right idea. 
When he went out into company he took a pair of ear-muffs 
along which he would put on when the conversation became 
trivial. 

The problem of tabloid hearing has crept into the church. 
Our services are often a performance rather than an event. 
We want snappy sermons and sermonettes, quick-lunch 
services, which can hardly encourage meditation and think- 
ing. We take our religion in tablet form and wonder why 
it doesn’t nourish us. Christ in the Gospel of John speaks of 
masticating his flesh. Today we do not take time to chew 
on the Word, but swallow it like we do a tablet. It is, we 
concede, very convenient, but can we live on tablets? God 
wants us to hear Him and His word. That is why He has 
given us two ears and only one mouth. We are to be swift 
to hear, which denotes readiness, constancy and thought- 
fulness in hearing, so that we become no forgetful hearers. 
Christ laid great stress on hearing, and tells us that he who 
is of the truth will hear God’s word. The world today is too 
noisy, it is too much with us early and late. The time we 
spend on Major Bowes or a ball game could often be spent 
to better purpose by many of us in hearing something vital 
and serious. God calls to us to be still and know that He is 
God. Silence brings us into close contact with Him and 
with ourselves. In quietness we shall find peace and strength 
and possess our souls. 


On the Way: Never There 

In the religious life of today there is a hurrying to and 
fro for apparent religious knowledge. We are always learn- 
ing and never coming to the knowledge of the truth, much 
like a fiddler who is always fixing the strings of his instru- 
ment so that he has no time to play a tune. We need above 
all to add temperance to our knowledge. We, too, often bring 
into the church a precipitate, headlong attitude. In our 
nervous tension we no sooner begin our worship than we 
want it over with. The church should breathe an atmos- 
phere of eternity, of peace, quiet and rest. If Sunday is no 
longer the emblem of eternal rest, it is because we have 
forgotten how really to rest on that day. Our hearing of 
God’s Word should be done with attention, for it is not 
designed to satisfy our curiosity, but to deepen our convic- 
tion. Since it is the word of the living God it is the vital 
thing for us to hear. In the turmoil of the streets His voice 
may be heard, but He is in His temple and there in its 
silence we may hear Him as in no other place. 

Some churches, according to Major Bowes, have installed 
radios mainly in order to hear his programs. Such juxtapo- 
sition of religious devotion and amusement is bound to be 
harmful to the religious man. We dare not forget the Holy 
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Spirit’s presence in our services. By no stretch of the im- 
agination can we claim that the Holy Spirit manifests Him- 
self in play and jesting; at least Paul did not think so. How 
can there be any lasting religious impressions made where 
there is a spirit of levity? Our children today know more 
about the leading comedians and movie stars than they do 
about the Patriarchs, simply because they listen more to 
them than they hear or read about the characters in the 
Bible. All too much of either humor or its opposite is un- 
healthy. All ears and no heart breeds a monstrous race. 
Learning to heed when we hear what God speaks to us is 
what we all need in this clamorous world. To learn we 
must be selective in our hearing, and listen more eagerly 
to God than to that which only tickles our ears. Every 
morning the radio brings us a program of food news. I 
dare say we need such news, but how much more urgent are 
our soul needs? Man lives not by bread alone, but by every 
word that cometh out of the mouth of God. The Christian 
should exalt his soul above his stomach. In like manner we 
need selective hearing today, no less than we need selective 
choice of the food we eat. So great is this faculty of hearing 
held by the Bible that it assures us that He Who hears 
shall live. 


THE GLORY OF THE UNCONSIDERED 


Radio Discourse by Dr. Paul E. Scherer on Sunday, June 6, 1937 


“O Lord, open thou my lips and my mouth shall show 
forth thy praise.” 


THE FIFTEENTH VERSE of the Fifty-first Psalm. It intro- 
duces us to a man who has just one reason at the moment 
for wanting to speak: he wants to praise God. He doesn’t 
want to complain about anything just now, or—as we say— 
“bless anybody out”; or address the neighbors on the Ten- 
dencies and Perils of our Time. He doesn’t want to debate 
the Supreme Court Issue or advise stockholders or question 
the Labor Party. He simply wants to say,—well, that God 
is a great God and that His mercy endureth forever. He 
wants to say that the earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof. That’s the way he feels. He wants to say as sol- 
emnly as he knows how that it’s good,—night and day and 
changing season, storm and laughter and tears. He wants to 
hold up in grateful memory, as with hands of thanksgiving, 
firesides and shadows, the shouts of children, friendships, a 
stranger’s voice, even the wounds and hurt and bitter ex- 
perience which have made him strong and sunk his roots 
deeper than a tree’s. With plenty of material for a book of 
Lamentations, he chooses a Te Deum! 

And I think I understand his mood. He has grown sud- 
denly conscious, as one does at times, of all the unconsidered 
glory of the world. The cleansing power of God, that un- 
speakable rich and gracious thing, has swept like a tide 
through the narrow straits and inlets of his soul, and all 
around him there begins to sound again in his ears the 
sober, stately music of life-——a music that is quite inde- 
pendent of his circumstances. This song will be on his lips 
now in spite of everything. So has it always been with 
God’s redeemed. 

There is a deeply moving story of these, long after him, 
whom Rome condemned—dragging them for the name of 
Christ to the galleys and then in chains to the iron mines 
of Africa, branding them on the brow, as likely as not goug- 


*I come back to this ministry of the radio after eight months of 
absence. It is because six of them, by reason of an injury to my throat, 
had to be spent in comparative, often in utter silence, that I have chosen 
to speak this afternoon on that fifteenth verse of the Fifty-first Psalm, 
with which this service opens. ‘“‘O Lord, open thou my lips and my 
mouth shall show forth thy praise.” It introduces us. 


ing out an eye, and sending them down with a lamp and a 
mallet forever. But there on the walls they left the record 
of their own slow death in a single word that runs like a 
kind of frenzy through all their inscriptions: Vita, they wrote 
—Life; Vita, Vita, Vita—over and over again in long black 
lines as swallows fly chasing one another toward the light. 
And they didn’t mean they hoped for it; they meant they 
had it,—life, in the damp and the dark,—abundant life, in 
Christ Jesus. Theirs was a tragic hymn, from the bowels of 
the earth; but like the Psalmist’s it was praise! 

My suggestion this afternoon is that,—quite to the con- 
trary,—you and I, who are comparatively undemonstrative 
folk, go about in our world overlooking occasions for thanks- 
giving. We have almost made it a business, so wary have 
we grown of life, so cautious and unconvinced of any good. 
We don’t intend to poke our noses in and out of a pretty 
tough existence, like Pollyanna, hunting for things to be 
glad about! All right. I agree. Let’s not hunt. I’m as sus- 
picious as you are of the chap who is always turning things 
over and feeling them to see if he can’t find a blessing some- 
where. If you break your leg he says you should be glad it 
wasn’t your neck. Sure! You ought to be very glad it wasn’t 
a score of things, from a bank robbery to a shipwreck. But 
you are none the less sorry you broke your leg! 

It seems to me there is something obnoxious and offensive 
about this idea that you have to institute a search all up 
and down and across every misfortune to discover Santa 
Claus in it. A misfortune is a misfortune, as I see it, and 
there’s no use being glad that it isn’t some other misfortune. 
Good may come of it, yes. Not a dobut of that. You can 
whip a dozen misfortunes into shape by the grace of God and 
make them sing like a choir together! But the secret of a 
genuinely grateful heart lies in the recognition of common 
mercies, mercies you don’t have to look for as if they were 
hard to find, hidden away under a rubbish heap of useless, 
painful things; you just open your eyes one day and see 
them. They have been there all along; thank the good Lord 
and Sire of every unconsidered grace! We haven’t stopped 
long enough to be aware of them, that’s all. Just as we 
don’t stop long enough to be aware of the good in people 
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but flare out angrily at some irritating surface wrong. We 
don’t stop, and we miss the best of those we love; and we 
miss God! 

The Garret Wise Man 

I guess it was because nobody in Paris would stop and 
look that Jean Baptiste Pierre Lamarck day after day lay 
on the floor of his windowless garret, with no overcoat, and 
through the skylight studied the clouds. You may still read 
his descriptions of what he saw; the rare formations that 
anyone might have seen but no one did. He had found for 
the science of generations to come his deathless bit of the 
glory of the unconsidered. 

And I suppose it was because men always had glanced at 
the birds and beasts of the forests without ever stopping 
long enough to see them that a young lad, broken in for- 
tune, set out with his wife into the Kentucky wilderness 
singing to it, playing to it on his violin, watching it, and 
leaving to the future its shy creatures painted as in life on 
the pages of his album, signed with his name, John James 
Audubon. He, too, had made his glad pilgrimage into the 
glory of the unconsidered. 

And let me say this; it’s important: this glory of the un- 
considered takes up more room, when you come actually 
to think of it, than anything else in the world. These things 
to which we scarcely, if ever, give a thought, not only make 
up the bulk of life, they are the real wealth of it. 

Consider, for example, the interesting case of the self- 
made man. He will tell you that he had no decent start, he 
had no decent schooling, he had no decent assistance along 
the way; but look at him now. He’s dictating to his own 
stenographers and riding home behind his own chauffeur. 
And he has nobody to thank but himself! God pity him! 
But that’s his story; while all around is this glory of the 
unconsidered. There was the mother who bore him, and 
forgot her sorrow for the joy that a man was born into the 
world. There is the past of human life with all the wealth 
it has won for him, and the present of laboring hands that 
harvest his wheat and weave his cloth and build his home 
and print his books and guard his sleep. You may look at 
him from morning to night and nothing than you see will 
be very important. All that’s really important—one is sorely 
tempted to say it—lies behind the scenes of the little stage 
he has built to strut on,—a glory quite forgotten, but filling 
the whole earth, red with the death of martyrs, alive with 
the noise of ships and the patient murmur of ten thousand 
men. 

A Little Among Much 

Or take your own weeks and months and years and tell 
me what has happened to them of late—what failures, what 
burdens, what victories, what friends. When your careful 
inventory is complete, I wager you that you will have re- 
corded no more than a puny fraction of the whole. Around 
all you can remember, these things which you think and 
say are your life——around them, as if they were tiny boats 
on an untraveled sea, stretches the incalculable goodness of 
God: memories, the beauty of the earth, hurts healed, this 
painless breath, love, a star reflected in water, music. You 
can’t even begin to get your bearings in that uncharted 
vastness. And then you talk about this and that which didn’t 
go as you had planned. You there, in the midst of all that 
He could think of and you’ve forgotten! The ocean of God’s 
love which bears up the little islands of our pain. 

Now I want to point all this today with just one solitary 
unremembered kindness of Le Bon Seigneur. I like that 
Feudal French—“the good Sir Knight and Lord.” The kind- 
ness He has done us in the gift alone and deep mystery of 
speech! I have occasion to know something of what that 
means. Never before was it in my prayers. It’s there at 
last—the glory of the unconsidered! Simply to say out loud 
the names you love, the hopes and fears and faith and all the 
dear nonsense of a day! Never in your life have you thanked 
God for that. You never thought. 
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Perhaps that’s why we have grown used to speaking so 
careless to one another, and cheaply sometimes, as if on this 
point at least we need not concern ourselves overmuch. 
Words, we say, are such usual things, such casual, futile 
things; it doesn’t matter much what we do with them or to 
what level we let them sink. Let them be frivolous or bitter 
or indifferent or vulgar—they’re only words. It’s deeds that 
count! 


Kept Alive by Words 


A friend of mine recalls a day when he sat at a high school 
commencement staring at that motto in huge letters above 
the platform: “Deeds, not words.” And he was in an agony 
to set it right. For of course words are deeds—tremendous 
potent deeds—that turn the tides of history, shatter human 
lives, paint pictures, carve motives, light lamps. And we 
deal carelessly with them! Why, all the great business of 
the Gospel is with words! Without them not even the lov- 
ing-kindness of Jesus could have survived the hammer and 
the nails. All that He did would have died, had not some 
man’s words—a Matthew’s, or a Luke’s—come running to 
clothe it with life forever! 

And we deal carelessly with words! Well, there stands 
this warning against it: Verily, verily, I say unto you, every 
idle. word that man shall speak, they shall give account 
thereof in the day of judgment. Precisely because words 
are never idle. They carry the sorrows and the joys, the 
duties and the burdens of the world on their back. I’ve 
loved them ever since I can remember, the sound and color 
and fire of them; I think I stand more in awe of them now 
and pray God to help me load them rightly with mercy and 
some loving kindness. 

Maybe we could all learn something from this sharp, 
deliberate discipline of silence. Perhaps in the stillness all 
our words would grow strong again and bend themselves 
under the sorrows of men. Listen to me. Let’s never cheapen 
or warp life with words any more, wounding people, bat- 
tering shy folks back under cover simply because we have 
more words than they have or know how to use them better, 
pulling down the few brave flags they have tried to nail fast 
in the uncertain fight,—not that, when with them we can 
bring God’s cheer into whipped lives and the very strength 
of His arm to those who keep longing and reaching and 
slipping and praying again, like you! 


Balm for Struggling Fellowmen 


I suppose we have to have critics, sharp fellows with a 
sting, just as we have to have mosquitoes. Speech now and 
then must be given an edge, no doubt. But closer than any 
critic to the truth was he who said, “Be kind; for every man 
you meet is waging a desperate battle.” I think, ultimately, 
that’s what the words are for. 

Thornton Wilder in one of his three-minute plays tells of 
a man who stood one day by the pool of Bethesda waiting 
for the water to be troubled that he might be made whole 
again. To him the angel came and said, “Stand back. Heal- 
ing is not for you. Without your wound, where would your 
power be that sends your low voice trembling into the 
hearts of men? We ourselves, the very angels of God in 
heaven, cannot persuade the wretched and blundering chil- 
dren of earth as can one human being broken on the wheels 
of living. In love’s service only wounded soldiers will do.” 
And so, as once more he turned aside, still with his wound, 
another who had been lame came swiftly from the pool and 
seeing him stopped short and said, his face clouding over 
as if suddenly remembering some ancient sorrow, “Come 
home with me, I pray you. My son is lost in dark thoughts. 
I cannot understand him. Only you have ever lifted his 
mood. And my daughter, since her child died, sits in the 
shadow and will not listen to us. Come with me just an 
hour.” 

Is that what wounds are for, and words? For healing and 
for peace? 


IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Apropos of our Recent Sunday School Lessons about 
Joseph, his modern imitator in Nebraska presents a com- 
mentary of interest upon “the ever-normal granary” and 
other political devices of the Administration. H. A. Bron- 
derslev, a farmer near Broadwater, Nebr., “an arid region 
where no extensive grain crops have been raised for two 
years,” recently expressed his faith in the farming principles 
of the Bible. “There’s no use talking, we can’t have good 
crops here all the time, and I believe we should have some- 
thing in reserve ... Here’s some oats (pointing to two large 
mounds near his house) I raised in 1934. I and my family 
are getting ready to thrash rye I raised in good years to in- 
sure against the bad. There is as yet no law against this 
kind of hoarding—only against that of money by business 
men for the same contingency. 


Ireland’s Current Prosperity is Being Attributed by peace 
propagandists to its self-government and the absence of the 
artificial stimulus of armament manufacture. But gambling 
and brewing are just about supporting Ireland, and making 
possible her gesture of independence. The Guinness Brew- 
ery employs the most people, but the Sweepstakes Trust 
runs a close second with an average of 3,000 employees, 
which rises to over 4,000 with each of the tri-yearly draw- 
ings. Other businesses have profited from the Sweepstakes 
industry, such as papermakers, printers, stationers, dress- 
makers, artists, innkeepers, auditors, the post-office, tele- 
graph and cable companies, garment stores, State radio 
service, etc. Dublin has been the chief beneficiary so far, 
but the rest of Ireland is supposed to profit in course of time 
by the establishment of new hospitals throughout rural Ire- 
land, and the improvement of old ones. However, it is a 
precarious prosperity that depends upon the moral degen~ 
eracy of a whole people; and a short-lived one in view of the 
resentment of other nations over the exploitation of their 
“sucker” population, and the steps now in making to stop 
the flow of “easy money” into Ireland. 


The Ban Against Protestant Missionaries in Ethiopia has 
been reiterated by the Italian government against the “pro- 
longed and unsuccessful negotiations” of England’s Foreign 
Secretary, Anthony Eden. He has just informed the House 
of Commons that Italy has expressed “its intention not to 
entrust to any foreigner, no matter of what religious denom- 
ination, the task of setting up any kind of school in Abys- 
sinia.” To this report Mr. Eden added the veiled threat: 
“His Majesty’s Government considers it is a wrong principle 
on which to proceed ... but as the Italian Government has 
taken this action, His Majesty’s Government must consider 
taking similar action in territories under British Administra- 
tion.” From the political standpoint this may be a quite 
regular and consistent procedure, but for the missionary and 
his duty the effect is deplorable and destructive. 


Dr. Charles McFarland is Annoyed. As Secretary-Emeri- 
tus of the Federation of the Churches of Christ in America, 
he interviewed Adolf Hitler in 1934, and returned to ask a 
suspension of judgment on Hitler’s attitude toward the 
Church, Protestant and Catholic. A few weeks ago, how- 
ever, he addressed an open letter to Der Fuehrer, in which 
he said: “In 1934 I advised Church and other agencies in my 
country to exercise restraint, sympathy and patience. Now 
you have seized control over the Church, seized multitudes 
of its pastors. Instead of uniting the Church, you have 
divided it. You have endeavored to crush out its basic doc- 
trine of the universal Fatherhood of God and the brother- 
hood of mankind. You have violated every assurance you 
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made to me.” Many events since the writing of this letter 
have given color to this charge, the latest being (June 
21) the threat of Propaganda Minister Goebbels to the rising 
opposition of Protestants and Catholics— “the new era can- 
not be held up, the old days are gone forever.” These words, 
uttered under the blazing manners of two huge bonfires, 
with which the old pagan German celebration of the summer 
solstice was being honored, were connected with the follow- 
ing contemptuous reference: “The preachers say their mis- 
sion comes from God—well, we can’t very well judge that 
claim ... but in this Germany down here on earth it is we 
who govern, and every German must obey our laws.” If any 
other proof were needed of this critical challenge to Chris- 
tian faith, it may be found in this excerpt from an opinion 
handed down by the Brunswick (Germany) Court of Ap- 
peals: “The Fuehrer of the German people is an envoy whom 
God has charged with a great mission for his people and for 
the whole world. It is therefore the duty of the Church not 
to oppose, but to obey, the will of God of which the Fuehrer 
is the expression.” 


A Chicago “Juvenile Court” Judge Checked Up on his 
cases the other day, and reached the following conclusions: 
“T have searched for the causes of their crimes .. . I have 
said to myself, ‘a case of poverty, of lack of education, the 
slum element’... I have, as frequently as not, found the 
particular youth to be of good family, to come of substantial, 
well-thought-of parents, to be in attendance at an excellent 
school ... I have usually found the elements which, blended, 
make a good boy or girl .. . all except the most important 
one. I have asked, ‘What spiritual education did he have?’ 
And the answer has almost invariably been ‘None!’ I would 
say to parents that when they worry about all the other 
modern things to also worry about religion. Teach children, 
through religion . . . that goodness is happiness. Do these 
things for the growing children, and the problem of youth 
in connection with crime will be as nearly solved as the 
human element can solve it.” Compare this declaration with 
another statement, that since 1900 the average age of crim- 
inals in the United States has been reduced from 40 years 
to 23, and that 40 per cent of the callous and brutal crimes 
are committed by criminals still in their teens. Of these 
there are 117,000 in Federal prisons and 200,000 in jails and 
reformatories. 


William M. Carroll, Addressing the Buffalo Irish Founda- 
tion, recently told his listeners that St. Brendan, a sixth cen- 
tury worthy, landed in the Carolinas in A. D. 545. Most of 
the records have been destroyed, he acknowledges, but 
“enough is known to justify our contention that St. Brendan 
and forty monks landed there.” Less than a year ago Hein- 
rich Reinsch, a Nazi pamphleteer for the pagan movement, 
averred that about A. D. 1000 the Nordic Vikings mapped 
various trips of theirs to Labrador and the New England 
coast. Copies of these maps were later obtained by the 
Vatican; later, in the fifteenth century, the reigning Pope 
turned them over to a half-Spanish, half-Jewish agent, 
namely Christopher Columbus, who in this way was able to 
eppropriate pure Nordic honors to himself. The naive 
animus revealed in combining Catholic and Jew in this 
charge must be obvious to any reader of current events. 
Now, if only someone will make a solemn statement that 
Solomon’s shipmasters—whom he sent out to that mysterious 
and peripatetic “land of Ophir” for gold, and whose ventures 
are credited with reaching at least as far as Cadiz, Spain, 
and the white cliffs of Britain—, were the first to discover 
New York, but that the records were transferred to Rome 
by Vespasian, and later destroyed by Constantine, we might 
have a controversy worth listening to, as the racial hate- 
pots boiled and sputtered their venom. However, the only 
real question worth considering is, What did these alleged 
discoverers do with their alleged discoveries? 
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THE CHURCH AND CRIME 


The Clergy Criticized for Attitude Toward 
Paroled Criminals 


By Jarle Leirfallom 


In stupy1NG the proceedings of the Governor’s Crime Con- 
ference held in Albany, N. Y., in the fall of 1935, I was par- 
ticularly impressed by the number of times in which the 
church, clergy, and religion were mentioned during studies 
and discussions. These were referred to so often and so sig- 
nificantly that upon discussing it with the National Lu- 
theran Council I have selected several quotations and pro- 
posals of the outstanding leaders and state officials, which 
I submit very briefly that those of our church who are in- 
terested may read. 

The Hon. Alfred J. Talley, in mentioning the conclusions 
of some illustrious members of the bench, says at one of the 
general evening sessions of the Conference, “they stated 
that, in their judgment, the main and outstanding cause of 
the criminality which was then and is today unhappily the 
disgrace of America was the indifference of our people to 
the need of daily religious teaching for the American child. 
Today, ten years later, I have had no reason to change that 
opinion, nor have my former associates on the bench changed 
theirs.” 

This former Justice of the General Sessions of New York 
City continues, and makes the surprising proposal that the 
public schools open each day with a half hour of religious 
teaching according to the faith of the child. In proposing 
this, Chairman Talley says, “Why is it not time to make a 
fresh start? You know as well as I do why, in the evolu- 
tion of the policy of this state, religion is kept out of the 
schools. It came about because, unhappily, one religion was 
so fearful that another religion would get some advantage 
that the cowardly and fatal course was adopted of wiping 
out religious teaching altogether. Pagan divinities and their 
amours may be glorified—Nero, Czesar, Hannibal, Napoleon, 
_ Henry the Eighth—with all their human frailties, their wars 
and devastation may be expounded and discussed, but the 
Almighty Father, the Divine Architect, the Merciful Creator 
Who holds the destiny of the American people in the hollow 
of His hand must not be mentioned before an American child 
in an American school. Why is it not time to make a fresh 
start?” 

Church Influence Better Than Police 


The discussion at one of the round tables centered about 
the tremendous potential influence of the minister in crime 
prevention and about the great significance of the church in 
checking crime. The same speaker who carried this discus- 
sion in the main proposed the teaching of the Decalogue in 
the schools, and proposed a definite reconsideration of the 
relationship between the church and the state of such char- 
acter that the church might function more fully in matters 
of this kind. 

The Hon. John C. Maher, chairman of the Parole Com- 
mission of New York, says, speaking of the influence of 
religion in the life of the criminal: “To me it stands pre- 
eminently, above all the police forces and all the armies that 
the world has ever conceived. It has an influence on an 
individual that cannot be injected by a Parole Board, that 
cannot be injected by a prison, but can be injected by those 
who are experts in the art of theology and in the art of 
reaching the inner man.” His suggestion that the aid of 
the church and the clergy be definitely enlisted to help solve 
the problem of crime was applauded by the assembly. 

An answer came very soon. It is not too complimentary 
to those concerned. Mr. Frank I. Hanscom, Commissioner 
of the State Board of Parole, says he is very reluctant to 
criticize organized Christianity regarding parole. “I hate 
to do it, but a number of times the question of after-care 
of a spiritual kind with men on parole has come up. I know 
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that we have met with certain clerical groups representing 
all of the different organizations: Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish, and at not one of those conferences has there been 
anything indicated that they were not whole-heartedly ready 
to support such a program, but the trouble has been that 
when the supervising parole officers have tried to enlist the 
personal aid of the clergy in some specific case the enthu- 
siasm of these conferences vanishes to a point where you 
cannot see it. There seems to be the difficulty of having it 
nicely aired in a conference and then of not doing the prac- 
tical work. I suppose the clergyman feels that if he begins 
to shelter and take a personal interest in someone with a 
criminal record, maybe some of his people who haven’t gone 
to prison, but who should have gone to prison, will walk 
out on him.” 
Ministers Not Responsive 


Miss Victoria A. Larmour, of the State Division of Parole, 
says, “Apropos of this religious problem, I would like to 
speak about the actual experience that we had in that 
respect in the Division of Parole. ...I have been in the 
New York office of the Division of Parole almost from the 
beginning, and on various occasions we tried on the basis 
of getting some official co-operation from religious groups 
in the city of New York, and none of the religious groups 
co-operated with any clear-cut and definite responsibility 
to help us with a religious program. We then tried to do it 
on the basis of a case-work plan, working from the indi- 
vidual case. We tried, for instance, to see that the pastor, 
or the church, or temple of which the parolee or his family 
was a member took hold of the problem; we tried to secure 
the interest of some individual celrgyman to help that 
parolee. I must say, however, of all the religious groups 
without exception, that the clergymen have not been inter- 
ested in helping parolees, that they are definitely disinter- 
ested. . . . We then thought possibly we could reach the 
client if we made an effort to interest the religious groups 
before the man came out on parole. .. . After spending a 
great deal of time in doing that and getting no practical 
results, we gave up making that an absolute requirement 
as part of the pre-parole plan, so we have gotten down now 
to the situation where we find that some parole officers do 
succeed in interesting a few individual clergymen in their 
territory who take an interest in a few isolated cases... . 
I think that the experience we have had today indicates that 
while it is highly desirable that something be done on a 
religious basis, practical experience shows that not much 
can be done unless the religious groups actually will become 
interested in doing something for the criminal. Judging 
from my personal experience of five years in New York 
City, in which we have dealt with some ten or twelve thou- 
sand cases, I believe that generally speaking the individual 
clergymen of all the different groups are definitely disin- 
terested in the criminal.” 

No summary of these facts, quotations, and attitudes ex- 
pressed, need be given. It is clear that the church and the 
clergy have tremendous opportunities and duties for serv- 
ice, and it is also clear that state officials feel that they have 
not disposed of those opportunities and duties to any ap- 
preciable extent.—N. L. C. Bulletin. 


TRULY THE GREATEST LIVING MAN 


A SCHOOLMASTER once asked his class of boys, “Who would 
you say is’ the greatest living man?” Some of the boys 
claimed that certain politicians were, others chose famous 
explorers or sportsmen, but one boy said, “Please, sir, the 
greatest Man is Jesus Christ.” “Oh, no,” said the master, 
‘TI said living man.” Not to be thwarted the little fellow 
replied, “My mother told me that Jesus Christ rose from the 
dead, and is alive forevermore.” 

—Frederick P. Wood, in Thinking Youth. 
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Government Industry and Religion 


Prof. John A. Aman, Social Scientist, Writes of the Principles of Christianity 
and Those of Secular Life and Thought 


Iv IS A GENERALLY accepted fact that the church has the 
responsibility of applying the principles of Christianity to all 
phases of life. which include not only the social relationships 
of men but their governmental and industrial relations as 
well. But however much men may agree on this, there is 
much disagreement as to the exact methods which should be 
employed, and for that reason the problem is still unsolved. 

In the discussion of this problem it must be recognized first _ 
of all that up to the present Christianity has not often been 
applied in these fields. The church, probably because of its 
insistence upon the separation of church and state, has 
neglected this phase of its teaching, fearful lest in emphasiz- 
ing it it might infringe upon the rights of the state and thus 
violate this principle. Also, perhaps, many of the church 
leaders, observing this same principle, have given no thought 
to the application of Christian principles to governmental 
and industrial problems, feeling that they were outside the 
sphere of the church’s activity. Yet Christianity, if it is to be 
complete in its influence and in its control over men’s lives, 
cannot neglect any phase of man’s relationship to his fellow- 
men. Less than this is not enough. 


Debarred from Taking Sides 


But how can the church apply the principles of Christian- 
ity to these fields? That is the all-important problem and 
one that-requires much serious consideration. From the 
negative point of view, the church dare not do it by taking 
sides in the disputes which are constantly raging around us, 
both between competing groups in industry and among the 
various political factions. At first thought this may appear 
to be the solution, but further consideration reveals its dan-" 
gers. If this method were adopted, the church would be com- 
pelled, to investigate the underlying causes of each dispute 
and render a judgment based on that investigation. Such an 
investigation would seldom be possible, since it would re- 
quire far greater resources than the church has available. 
But even if it were possible, the church dare not do this for 
a far more important reason. In such procedure the church 
would be compelled to balance right against right and wrong 
against wrong and render a decision in favor of that faction 
which had the most right and the least wrong on its side. 
To throw its influence upon the side that commits the least 
wrong, would place the church in the position of apparently 
condoning wrong since it seldom, if ever, happens that all the 
right is one one side and all the wrong on the other. There is 
always some right on both sides. Not all the right, for example, 
is on the side of labor, and capital is not always correctly 
represented as a disciple of the gentleman with horns and a 
forked tail. The church has the duty of emphasizing the 
right and condemning the wrong no matter where it appears. 

Moreover, the church, by such activity, would be certain 
to alienate a part of its membership. However thorough the 
investigation may be, the decision based on it would be ob- 
jected to by a group within the church which would be just 
as sincere as the group which approved it. Those who con- 
sidered the decision unfair would in all probability be alien- 
ated from the church, with the result that its influence would 
be weakened : 


Not an Investigator 
Therefore, the church dare not act as an investigating com- 
mittee and decide which group has the more justice on its 


side, even if such action were possible. To do so would not 
only expose the church to the twin dangers of appearing to 


‘its teachings to these fields. 


condone wrong and of alienating a part of its membership, 
but it would, above all, weaken its influence and prevent it 
from carrying out its great commission. 

The church, however, has a positive means of carrying out 
this part of its work. It can do it by emphasizing continually 
the fact that Christian principles apply to the whole of life 
and not only to certain phases. This is one part of the 
church’s task which is so often neglected. The church has 
too often tacitly agreed to the old statement that “business 
is business” with the inference that the church has no con- 
trol over it and that Christian principles do not apply to it. 
Too often we say that the church has nothing to do with 
these spheres of man’s life, and then stand aloof and see 
other principles, contrary to the spirit of Christianity, dom- 
inate them. The church has abundant opportunity to apply 
For example, in all of His 
actions Christ taught obedience to constituted authority. 
Paul likewise, in the thirteenth chapter of Romans, enjoined 
obedience to government. In the same chapter, he empha- 
sizes the necessity for observing the principle of love in all 
of man’s relations with his fellowmen, and Christ Himself 
spoke of a new commandment, “that ye love one another.” 
And what greater principle could be applied to men’s gov- 
ernmental and industrial problems than the principle of 
love? Again, the church should emphasize the principle of 
brotherhood; and where is that principle better presented 
than in the parable of the Good Samaritan? The principle of 
mutual helpfulness likewise is inherent in the very spirit of 
Christianity, and many opportunities may be found for 
emphasizing it. Other passages which develop these same 
ideas can easily be recalled. If men would observe these 
principles of love, brotherhood, and mutual helpfulness in - 
their governmental and industrial relations, the problem 
would be very close to solution. 


Plenty of Opportunity for Use 


We cannot excuse ourselves for our failure to apply these 
principles of Christianity to these phases of life by saying 
that we have no opportunity to do so. Those principles which 
can be applied are among the fundamental teachings of 
Christianity, and there is abundant opportunity to apply 
them. Yet we have in the past largely failed to do so. It is 
not because we have not emphasized them in our preaching, 
but because we have made too general an application of 
them and have not shown that they are to apply in all 
spheres of activity and not merely in some. What is needed 
is not so much a change in the content of our preaching as 
a more specific application of it to the problems that con- 
front us, so that men are led to realize that these principles 
should be applied to all of life. 

This does not mean that we should change our sermons 
into discourses on political, economic, or social problems. It 
means, on the contrary, that we should place more emphasis, 
rather than less, on spiritual matters, on Christian principles. 
If the church in an attempt to solve this problem should 
convert its sermons into discourses on politics or economics, 
it would make the situation worse by abandoning the one 
task for which it was established. The church has no com- 
mission to set itself up as an authority on such matters. The 
church has only one function, to proclaim the gospel of 
Christ and to teach men to observe His commandments in 
all their activities. And when the church abandons that com- 
mission for some other task, it has no longer any reason for 
existence. 
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Moreover, our pastors are not trained as experts in gov- 
ernmental and industrial problems, and rightly not. Theirs 
is a different task. And the training which they have re- 
ceived is amply sufficient to enable them to expound the 
principles of Christianity as they apply to the problems of 
government and industry, although, of course, some knowl- 
edge of government and economics would be helpful. We 
must preach Christian principles in their application to all of 
man’s activities and thus lead men to realize that they must 
be applied in all phases of life, and especially in those which 
affect them so vitally. A Christianity which is not preached 
in such a way that it may be applied to the daily life of man 
is of little value, for of what value is a religion which does 


not teach men how to live rightly, especially in relation to 


their fellowmen? 

Christianity is not only a personal message; it is a social 
message as well. We must, of course, in our preaching em- 
phasize the personal phase, the great central fact of redemp- 
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tion, and we must teach individuals to follow Christ’s teach- 
ings and lead them to accept His great offer. But we cannot 
stop there and be satisfied with the individual application. 
We must also emphasize man’s relation to his fellowmen. 

In brief, we must emphasize not only the love of God and 
Christ’s offer of redemption, but also those great principles 
of love, brotherhood, and mutual helpfulness which are 
fundamental in Christian teachings and which may be, and 
should be, applied to all of life, to life in all its phases, to all 
of man’s activities and to all of his relations with his fellow- 
men. 

When we instill in the individual heart the principle of 
man’s obligation to his fellowmen, when we lead men to 
understand their obligation to do everything possible to help 
one another and to refrain from all acts which hinder one 
another in their material advancements or deprive them of 
that which is rightfully theirs, we shall have gone a long 
way toward the solution of this problem. 


Getting Ready for Next September 


Dr. H. A. McCullough, Pastor, St. Paul’s, Columbia, S. C., Outlines His Step-by-Step 
Plans for Parish Education Month 


“THE BEST WAy to resume is to resume.” If the month of 
September is to be worth much to the parish, we must begin 
far on this side of the month and go far beyond it. For 
example, while writing this article in the middle of May, 
our congregation has its vacation Bible school practically 
set up for June. 

Our congregation has a regular Committee on Parish Edu- 
cation which directs all educational activities. In June this 
committee will meet to consider existing conditions in all 
auxiliaries, including the Sunday school, and will discuss 
fall plans in the light of the promotional program of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

In July, the pastor will hold a conference with the execu- 
tive committee of each congregational auxiliary, discussing 
plans and objectives for that organization, as recommended 
by the Committee on Parish Education. 

Later in July, a joint conference will be held with the 
presidents of all auxiliaries for suggestive plans on a Co- 
operative Parish Program. This is done to give each or- 
ganization an intelligent grasp of the whole program of 
the whole congregation. 

After these conferences, we shall be ready to formulate 
a suggestive parish program and to submit it to the church 
council for approval and assistance in execution. 

August is a lean, lazy month. Our schedule calls for a 
meeting of the Committee on Parish Education late in the 
month for the purpose of electing the officers and teachers 
of the Sunday school. 

Early in September, a pastoral letter, gleaning what is of 
special importance from the various conferences, will be 
sent to every family. 

Then will follow the largest group conference of the year 
—a meeting in which every official leader of the congre- 
gation will be present. The Parish Program is now ready. 
Plenty of copies have been mimeographed and are on hand 
for this conference. A definite program for the conference 
has been prepared—just an hour. No long speeches. Brief 
explanations with “pep.” Light refreshments will be served. 

St. Paul’s congregation is divided into fifteen congrega- 
tional groups. The church has fifteen councilmen. One 
councilman and two ladies are on each group. The mem- 
ber of the church council is the chairman of each group. 
These groups function as needs in the local group may de- 
mand. Several times during the year they visit the families 


of their respective groups, usually carrying literature. 

During September all homes in the groups are visited, 
delivering Parish Programs and other suitable literature. 

The pastor meets with each auxiliary at its September 
meeting. Usually he has some place on the program. 

During September the sermons and the Parish Bulletin 
are in accord with the general theme of the month. 

St. Paul’s has a junior congregation, served by the Rev. 
Palmer P. Pierce, assistant pastor of the church. This junior 
congregation has a regular church service for boys and 
girls between the ages of six and confirmation age. It serves 
their religious life in the same way the regular church serv- 
ice serves the religious life of the adults. The junior con- 
gregation services are discontinued during the public school 
vacation. Early in September these services are resumed. 

During the latter part of September the officers and teach- 
ers of the Sunday school are installed in the church at the 
regular morning service. 

The last Sunday in September is promotion day. 

Early in October the Sunday school holds departmental 
workers’ conferences for adjustments and the general “set” 
of the work. 

This is the way the pastor and the assistant pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Columbia, S. C., will try to “Get Ready for 
Next September.” 

St. Paul’s will conduct its twenty-fifth consecutive vaca- 
tion Bible school this year. The Committee on Parish Edu- 
cation met early in May to discuss ways and means for the 
school. More definite and permanent arrangements are 
made this year for intermediates and seniors. One class 
will finish an outlined course for seniors and will receive 
a special certificate, showing that the outlined Vacation 
Bible School Course through ‘adolescence has been com- 
pleted, and that the class is transferred to the Young Peo- 
ple’s Evening Group. There are two evening groups of 
adults. 

This school has a principal and a dean—the dean to ar- 
range the course of study and the principal to execute it. 

In organizing the school, enrollment cards are placed in 
every Sunday school room. The cards show the names and 
the classes to which every scholar belongs. 

This school is in session two weeks, two and a quarter 
hours each day. Commencement on Sunday evening is 
magnified. 
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CHILDREN AND CHILD HEALTH 


Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C., Provides Interesting and Useful Information 
About America’s Youngest Inhabitants 


Te LAST United States Census of Population (1930) re- 
ported 49,831,422 children and young people under 21 years 
of age in the United States. The total was divided among 
age groups as follows: under 5 years of age, 11,444,390; 5 to 
9 years, 12,607,609; 10 to 14 years, 12,004,877; 15 to 19 years, 
11,552,115; 20 years, 2,222,431. 

In 1935, 2,155,105 infants were born in the United States 
and the birth rate was 16.9 per 1,000 estimated population. 
The trend of the birth rate has been downward for the last 
20 years with a slight upward tendency for the years 1933 
to 1935. The birth rate was first reported by the Bureau of 
the Census for the year 1915. In that year it was 25 per 1,000 
estimated population for the birth-registration area consist- 
ing of 10 States and the District of Columbia. In 1935 it was 
16.5 for the entire United States. 

The highest number of births ever recorded was 2,233,149 
for the year 1928. This number did not include the births 
for four States which were not in the birth-registration 
area in 1928. 

Heredity and Environment 

The health, growth, and development of the child depend 
upon heredity and environment. 

Heredity determines certain characteristics, such as the 
color of the eyes or the hair. Heredity is also a factor in the 
size of the child. Short, stocky parents should not worry 
because their child is not as tall as one whose parents are 
tall and slender. Heredity plays a role in many other ways. 

Fnvironment begins to influence the baby long before he 
is born. In order to provide the best possible environment 


Lefore birth it is necessary to protect the mother’s health, to, 


be sure that she has proper food, exercise, and rest, and that 
she is under the supervision of a physician who will early rec- 
ognize any abnormalities and take the necessary steps to 
correct them. The physician will then know in advance 
whether any difficulty may be expected when the baby is 
born and will be prepared to meet them. If these precau- 
tions are taken the baby should start out in life with a well- 
developed body and without injuries resulting from a dif- 
ficult birth. 

For the infant after birth, the environment is compara- 
tively easy to control. It becomes more complicated as the 
child grows older, but the important factors for health re- 
miain the same. The “good environment” includes the gen- 
eral surroundings, fresh air, warmth, sunshine, quiet, free- 
dom from crowding, and cleanliness. These are all impor- 
tant, but a good environment also includes proper food, pro- 
vision for the formation of good habits in eating, sleeping, 
and elimination, as well as protection against certain dis- 
eases, correction of physical defects, training, and education. 
It is only when we keep all these factors of environment at 
the best possible level that we are doing all that can be done 
to promote the health of the child. 


Proper Food 

For the young infant “proper food” means breast milk, if 
possible, or cow’s milk that has been made safe by boiling. 
The composition of the cow’s milk formula must be correct 
for the needs of the infant according to his age and weight. 
The vitamins that promote development of sound bones 
should be supplied early by giving cod liver oil and orange 
juice or their substitutes in the proper amounts. As the 
child grows older his diet becomes more varied, but milk 
remains a most important item. 

To develop good health habits the baby should have reg- 
ular hours for eating, sleeping, play, and elimination. Proper 


habits can be taught at a very early age. Later, proper 
habits of outdoor exercise and personal hygiene must be 
established. 

Preventing Diseases 

Methods are available for preventing certain diseases. 
Early in life the child should be immunized against smallpox 
and diphtheria. Exposure to all infectious diseases should be 
avoided by keeping the young child away from persons 
known to have colds or other communicable diseases, and 
from crowded places. The child should have regular ex- 
aminations by a physician from earliest infancy to make sure 
that feeding and care are adjusted to his needs, and that if 
defects are present they are recognized and corrected early. 

A good environment will also provide for the mental 
health of the child so that with proper companionship, 
training, education, and home life he will learn to fit suc- 
cessfully into society. Physical health and mental health 
cannot be separated. 

To provide a good environment for the child, the family 
and the community must work together. For example, it is 
the responsibility of the community to see that there is a 
safe water supply and that pure milk is obtainable. The fam- 
ily must teach the child to take advantage of the opportun- 
ities for health that the community offers. 


Parents First in Protection 


Parents, in the care of children at home, have the oppor- 
tunity to give the most essential and most continuous pro- 
tection to the health of children. 

Physicians, dentists, nurses, and other health workers and 
health organizations in the community play a major role in 
protecting the health of children. With increased funds 
available under the Social Security Act, many State health 
departments are assisting in giving postgraduate instruction 
to physicians, dentists, and nurses on maternal and child 
care, so that they may be kept abreast of the latest knowl- 
edge in these fields of preventive medicine. 

In an increasing number of communities, urban and rural, 
physicians and nurses are conducting prenatal and child- 
health conferences; public-health nurses instruct mothers in 
child care at home and in classes; health publications are 
distributed; and the health of school children is being safe- 
guarded by medical and dental examinations, by nursing 
supervision, and by the teaching of hygiene. 

‘While the child-health program in the United States has 
been greatly expanded during the past year, there are still 
communities where no public child-health service is avail- 
able, or where the number of health workers is so few that 
they cannot give adequate service to all the families in their 
districts. 

Infant Mortality 

1935 saw the lowest infant mortality in the United States 
since the birth-registration area was established. 

In 1935 there were 120,138 deaths in the first year of life 
and the infant mortality rate was 56 per 1,000 live births. In 
other words, one baby out of every 18 died before its first 
birthday. Nebraska and Oregon had the lowest infant mor- 
tality, 41 death of infants under 1 year per 1,000 live births. 
New Mexico had the highest rate, 129, and Arizona the next 
highest, 112. Ten states had a higher infant mortality rate in 
1935 than in 1934. 

From 1915 to 1935 the trend of the infant mortality rate in 
the expanding birth-registration area was downward. The 
rate in 1915 was 100 deaths under one year per 1,000 live 
births; in 1935 it was 56. 
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From 1915 to 1928 infant mortality was greater in urban 
than in rural areas. From 1929 to 1934 (the latest year for 
which figures are available) the rural infant mortality rate 
was higher than the urban. The figures were 62 and 58 re- 
spectively in the latter year. 

The greatest number of infant deaths occurs in the first 
month of life. Deaths in the first month are most frequently 
due to natal and prenatal causes. In 1934, 73,841 of the 
130,185 deaths under one year occurred in the first month of 
life. There has been only a slight downward tendency in the 
neonatal mortality (under one month) rate. The reduction 
in infant mortality recorded between 1915 and 1935 was, 
therefore, due to reduction in the rate from the second 
month through the twelfth. 


Mother and Child Mortality 

Maternal mortality bears a significant relation to infant 
mortality because when the mother dies the child frequently 
dies also, and because, if he lives, the loss of the mother may 
_ have a serious effect on the child’s chance for health. 

During 1935, 12,544 mothers died from causes assigned to 
pregnancy and childbirth, or 58 deaths of mothers per 10,000 
live births. Since 1929, when the rate was 70, there has 
been a slight reduction in maternal mortality each year. 
However, there has not been a substantial reduction since 
1915, the year when maternal mortality rates were first re- 
ported. 

If a child is born alive and strong enough to survive the 
hazards of birth, his chance of reaching maturity is good, and 
each month of life thereafter for many years increases that 
chance. 


A LITTLE PARABLE FOR MOTHERS* 


By Temple Bailey, Vancouver, Wash. 


THE YOUNG MOTHER set her foot on the path of life. “Is the 
way long?” she asked. And the guide said: “Yes; and the 
way is hard. And you will be old before you reach the end 
of it. But the end will be better than the beginning.” 

But the young mother was happy, and she would not be- 
lieve anything could be better than these years. So she 
played with her children, and gathered flowers for them 
along the way, and bathed with them in the clear streams; 
and the sun shone on them, and life was good, and the 
young mother cried, “Nothing will ever be lovelier than 
this.” 

Then the night came and the storm, and the path was 
dark, and the children shook with fear and cold, and the 
mother drew them close and covered them with her mantle, 
and the children said, “Oh, Mother, we are not afraid, for 
you are near, and no harm can come”; and the mother said, 
“This is better than the brightness of day, for I have taught 
my children courage.” 

And the morning came, and there was a hill ahead, and 
the children climbed and grew weary, and the mother was 
weary, but at all times she said to the children, “A little 
patience, and we are there.” So the children climbed, and 
when they reached the top, they said, “We could not have 
done it without you, Mother.” And the mother, when she 
lay down that night, looked up at the stars, and said, “This 
is a better day than the last, for my children have learned 
fortitude in the face of hardness. Yesterday I gave them 
courage. Today I have given them strength.” 

And the next day came strange clouds which darkened 
the earth—clouds of war and hate and evil, and the children 
groped and stumbled, and the mother said, “Look up. Lift 
your eyes to the light.” And the children looked and saw 
above the clouds an Everlasting Glory, and it guided them 


* 1937's Mother’s Da a has passed but mother’ s veya continue. Tue Lu- 


THERAN therefore prints the above “on receipt.” 
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VIA RADIO 


The United Lutheran Church is on the air every Sunday until 
and including the last Sunday in September. The broadcasts 
are from Station WJZ of the National Broadcasting Company 
and associated stations on a nation-wide hook-up. The time is 
4.00 P. M., Daylight Saving. Dr. Paul Scherer is the preacher. 
The subject for his sermon July 11 is, ““The Moral Paradox.” 


and brought them beyond the darkness. And that night the 
mother said, “This is the best day of all, for I have shown 
my children God.” 

And the days went on and the weeks and the months and 
the years, and the mother grew old, and she was little and 
bent. But her children were tall and strong, and walked 
with courage. And when the way was hard, they helped 
their mother; and when the way was rough, they lifted her, 
for she was as light as a feather; and at last they came to a 
hill, and beyond the hill they could see a shining road and 
the golden gates flung wide. 

And the mother said, “I have reached the end of my jour- 
ney. And now I aie that the end is better than the be- 
ginning, for my children can walk alone, and their children 
after them.” 

And the children said, “You will always walk with us, 
Mother, even when you have gone through the gates.” 

And they stood and watched her as she went on alone, 
and the gates closed after her. And they said, “We cannot 
see her, but she is with us still. A mother like ours is more 
than a memory. She is a LIVING PRESENCE.” 


GERMAN GENERAL CONFERENCE 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, July 30-August 2 


THE BIENNIAL MEETING of the General German Conference 
of the United Lutheran Church in America will begin at 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, July 30, with the following 
program: 

FRIDAY, JULY 30—9.30 A. M. to 12.00 M.—Meeting of the Com- 
mittee on German Interests. 
2.00 to 5.00 P. M.—First Business Session. 
7.30 P. M—Communion at Trinity Church. 
SATURDAY, JULY 31—9.30 A. M. to 12.00 M. and 2.00 to 5.00 
P. M.—Business Sessions. 
6.30 P. M.—Social Gathering at Hotel. 
SUNDAY, AUGUST 1—Services in Lutheran churches of Edmon- 
ton and vicinity. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 2—Visitation of pioneer parish at Bay- 


head, ete. 
C. R. Taprert, Chairman. 


UNvER DATE of May 14, 1937, Dr. Knubel wrote to the 
president of the Manitoba Synod as follows: 


“Dear President Hartig: 

“In my mail I have found a copy of the plans for the meet- 
ing in Edmonton on July 30. That occasion interests me 
greatly, and I sincerely wish that other obligations did not 
prevent my own participation. I should like to see that fine 
city again, see once more the glory of the Canadian Rockies, 
and above all participate in the meeting itself. The people 
of our church will, I hope, attend in great numbers. The 
work of your synod is in various important respects different 
from anything else we do. Our men and women would 
profit greatly by a close knowledge of the facts, because they 
would be inspired and be made glad. They would realize 
that they had never made a trip so enjoyable as this one, 
never looked at anything more wonderful in nature and in 
human nature than is to be found where God is at work 


through our church in western Canada. 
“(Signed) F. H. Knuset.” 
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CHURCH PAPERS REPORT 


Activities of Lutheran and other Groups of Interest to our Readers 


TRIBUTE OF ESTEEM TO DR. BEAL 


Missionary Physician’s Services in Guntur Hospital Recognized 
by Farewell Party 


Dr. ARLINE BEAL, head of the Guntur Hospital for the past 
six years, will spend the seventh “on furlough in America.” 
When the time for her departure for the homeland arrived, 
the hospital staff and many residents of Guntur gathered to 
pay their respects and express their good wishes. Lutheran 
Woman’s Work quotes from a Guntur newspaper the fol- 
lowing: 

“To bid farewell to Dr. (Miss) A. M. Beal, who is proceeding 
to America on furlough, a pleasant party was got up yesterday 
evening in the Kugler Women’s Hospital by the staff of the 
hospital. Many residents of the town were present. Mr. P. S. T. 
Sayee, Barrister-at-Law, presided. 

“Miss Beal has been the superintendent of the Kugler Hos- 
pital (run by the U. L. C. Mission) for the last six years and she 
will be away for a year. 

“After a reading from the Bible by Rev. E. Prakasam and 
prayer by Rev. P. J. Simon, a farewell address was presented to 
Miss Beal, by the staff of the hospital. The address, among other 
things, referred to the great changes that had taken place in the 
hospital during her management. Barring the Government Hos- 
pital at Vizagapatam, this was the only hospital in the Northern 
Circars where X-ray and Electrotherapy departments had been 
opened. The tuberculosis clinic was another addition particularly 
useful to women in these parts. Last, but not least, the address 
stated, it was in her time that the Nurses’ Training School was 
certified to be the best one in the Presidency. 

Dr. G. V. Narasimba Rao, Mr. J. Devasahayam and others in 
short speeches paid glowing tributes to the work of Dr. Beal. Dr. 
Beal never made invidious distinctions between the poor and the 
rich, and she made herself available to patients at all times. # 

“Dr. Beal thanked the public and the staff of the hospital for 
the honor, and said that the successs of the hospital that was 
attributed to her was all due to the unflinching co-operation and 
the tea-spirit with which the staff worked with her. She also 
hoped that people of these parts would continue to use the hos- 
pital as before for their medical aid. 

“The president said that Miss Beal was not only a doctor, but 
also a true Christian. In the treatment of patients, side by side 
with her knowledge in medicine, she also believed in prayer and 
concentration.” 


FIFTY YEARS AFTER WALTHER’S DEATH 
Life Services fondly recalled by “The Lutheran Witness” 


THE FIRST EDITORIAL in a recent issue of The Lutheran 
Witness, official journal in English of the Missouri Synod, 
refers to the death a half century ago of Dr. C. F. W. 
Walther, the founder and patriarch of the Missouri group of 
Lutherans, and commends the re-study of his industrious 
and fruitful career to the young people of his adopted coun- 
try. The place occupied by Dr. Walther in the organization 
he established is indicated by the naming of the Synod’s 
Young People’s League after him. It is called the Walther 
League and is a very effective society. The editorial reads: 


“On a cold day in February, 1838, a young, little, and unpre- 
tentious German immigrant landed upon the shores of America. 
He came in the company of perplexed and troubled souls. The 
conditions which they faced were anything but encouraging. 
True, in his own country the young man Walther was considered 
a highly educated man; but here in the United States he was at 
a great disadvantage because he could not use the language of 
the country. Even in the years which followed he never preached 
an English sermon, he never wrote an English book. And yet— 
we know of no American theologian who has surpassed him in 
effective and successful activity. 


“Tn 1911 the centennial of the birth of this man Walther was 
celebrated throughout the States, and now, in 1937, we are com- 
memorating his peaceful departure to his heavenly home, which 
occurred on the 7th of May, 1887. America has had renowned 
preachers. While Walther was laboring upon the shores of the 
Mississippi, Henry Ward Beecher, Phillips Brooks, John Hall, and 
a number of others were acclaimed the pulpit orators of Amer- 
ica. What publicity these men received! Just about everyone 
spoke of them, And yet, what did they accomplish in comparison 
with Walther? We do not mention this because we wish to make 
invidious comparisons, but in order to have a very important les- 
son impressed upon us. It is not the noisiest man who is most ef- 
fective. But whatever we could say in this short editorial must 
necessarily fail to do justice to our subject. Let the reader be 
sure to take from the shelf and read again Professor Polack’s 
sympathetic and interesting Life of Walther. Every American 
boy and girl ought to read the life of this man. From it all may 
learn again what great things God can accomplish through those 
whom the world ignores or despises.” 


DIVINE LOVE REWARDED 


Joy over Sinner’s Repentance stressed in Augustana 
Pulpit Meditation 


For THE JUNE 10 issue of The Lutheran Companion, official 
organ in English of the Augustana Synod the Rev. W. X. 
Magnuson of Moline, IIll., provided the sermon of the week 
under the theme “Jesus Loves the Sinner.” After con- 
trasting this attitude of Jesus with the usual human one of 
distrust and even hatred, the pastor cited our Lord’s work of 
rescue from death and the power of the devil. The conclud- 
ing paragraph pointed to an ever surprising phenomenon of 
repentance, the joy in heaven induced thereby. It puts an 
eternal meaning into the term so beloved of Jesus, the 
Shepherd. This portion of the discourse reads: 


Jesus’ love for the sinner finds a rich reward when the sinner 
repents. Repentance is a most earnest admission on our part that 
we have made a dismal failure in our efforts to live righteously 
and that we long for the saving grace of Jesus Christ. When we 
have arrived at that state of heart, Jesus is given free rein to 
perform the miracle of saving us and of carrying us back to the 
Father’s house, the fold of the True Shepherd. 

Jesus finds His joy in souls that He has saved. Like a real 
shepherd, He rejoices when He is permitted to carry the lost sheep 
home to safety. Why should anyone refuse Jesus this joy? We 
have ability to resist Him, but doesn’t it seem terrible that anyone 
could be so foolhardly as to do so? Jesus is patient and is watch- 
ing for the opportunity to bring us in, one by one. He is happy 
if only one is won! “Even so, I say unto you, there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 


“But all through the mountains, thunder-riven, 
And up from the rocky steep, 

There arose a glad cry to the gates of heaven, 
‘Rejoice! I have found my sheep!’ 

And the angels echoed around the throne, 
‘Rejoice, for the Lord brings back His own!’” 


EVANGELISM AND LAY-FOLK’S ACTIVITIES 


Lutheran Free Church Journal, “The Lutheran Messenger,” 
Traces Decline in Soul Winning to Decline of Lay-Preaching 


THE Rev. C. K. Sorserc, Lutheran Free Church, in an 
article in the June 1 issue of The Lutheran Messenger titled 
“The Spiritual Priesthood of Believers,” puts into the fore- 
ground the Ascension Day commission of Jesus to his be- 
lievers, “Ye shall be my witnesses.” Additional texts are 
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quoted on which to base the assertion, “Scripturally there is 
no difference between the Christian laity and the clergy, as 
far as the functions of witnessing are concerned. To begin 
with there is no ecclesiastcal priesthood.” Then, the article 
continues: 


“As the Church became more and more formalistic and the 
clergy became an organized ecclesiastical group and took over the 
authority in the Church, the soul-winning ministry on the part 
of the average believer and lay activity gradually decreased 
until the preaching of laymen practically ceased, because all 
preaching was taken over by the clergy. As a consequence the 
spiritual life in the Church weakened and became less and less 
assertive. For want of exercise and for lack of encouragement 
the lay-Christians ceased to develop and use their spiritual gifts. 
The universal priesthood of believers gave way to the organized 
ecclesiastical priesthood. The Church became a priest-ridden in- 
stitution. Apostolic church life and practice gave way to dead 
and erroneous Catholicism throughout the Middle Ages. How- 
ever, Church history tells us that there were a few places where 
elders continued to be elected and functioned in the congrega- 
tion according to the practice of the early Church, even 100 years 
after Christianity became a state religion. The Church historian 
Bang describes a public service in Milan, Italy, while Ambrose 
was bishop there, where the “deacons took part with free prayer, 
supplication, intercession, and thanksgiving.” 

“But the Papacy soon put an end to lay preaching and pray- 
ing in public worship. Then followed the dark Middle Ages up 
to the Reformation. Martin Luther re-stated and emphasized the 
long neglected Biblical doctrine of the Priesthood of Believers. 
He gave the laity the open Bible in their own language, intro- 
duced popular education and encouraged lay activity as far as 
it was possible in those days, when the common people were 
in a state of alarming ignorance. In his sermon on St. Stephen’s 
Day he says: ‘Here the question arises whether a layman may 
also preach. The example of Stephen clearly indicates that any- 
one may do so, wherever there are those who will hear.’ In 
another place he says: ‘A Christian, impelled by brotherly love, 
regards the distress of poor souls, does not wait for instructions 
or letters of authority to be given by princes or bishops, since 
necessity breaks all laws. Love is in duty bound to help where 
there is no one else to do so,’” 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE 

Presbyterian Schism Explained by Denominational Journal 

So MUCH PUBLICITY was given by the secular press to the 
affairs of the Independent Board of Foreign Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church and its sponsoring group that left the 
Presbyterian Church U. S. A. to form the Presbyterian 
Church of America, that information concerning the pres- 
ent conditions among the Presbyterian organization is a 
satisfaction to Lutherans. It will be remembered that a split 
occurred in the Presbyterian Church in America. Of that 
schism the Presbyterian Tribune under date of June 24 has 
the following: 

“INDEPENDENT Boarp Cast OFF 

“The dissension which was reported in our issue of May 27, 
as affecting the Westminster Theological Seminary of Philadel- 
phia, has now spread to the Independent Board for Presbyterian 
Foreign Missions and to the so-called Presbyterian Church of 
America, from which a faction has resigned to organize what is 
to be known as the Bible Presbyterian Synod. This synod is in- 
tending to stand by the Independent Board, while the year-old 
Presbyterian Church of America has abandoned the Independent 
Board and taken steps to form its own Committee on Foreign 
Missions. 

“Many observers have felt for some time that Dr. Machen was 
the only one who could hold together the three institutions he 
had organized, and that with his passing dissension was sure to 
appear. Nevertheless the break has come sooner than was an- 
ticipated. As the public is constantly confusing the Presbyterian 
Church of America with our own Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S. A., the main points at issue in the struggle within the new 
organization will be here set down for the convenience of read- 
ers who wish to have the record straight. 

“The Rev. Charles J. Woodbridge, who has been General Sec- 
retary of the Independent Board for Presbyterian Foreign Mis- 
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sions has made a long statement in The Presbyterian Guardian 
of June 12 as to his reasons for resigning from the Board. One 
reason was the fact that Dr. Machen was not re-elected pres- 
ident of the Board when his term expired in November 1936, but 
was replaced by a person who is an ‘Independent ecclesiastically.’ 
Mr. Woodbridge further states that the vice-president of the 
Board was also an ‘Independent,’ and that the ‘Independents’ 
controlled the Executive Committee, and that this led to lack of 
confidence on the part of contributors so that receipts in April 
were forty per cent less than in the same month a year ago. Be- 
sides, applicants looking forward to missionary service under the 
Board became alarmed and began to consider withdrawing their 
applications. 

“Those who remain loyal to the Independent Board point out 
in the Christian Beacon for June 10, that the men Mr. Wood- 
bridge accuses of ‘independency’—the Rev. Harold S. Laird, Dr. 
Roy T. Brumbaugh, and the Rev. Merril T. MacPherson—are 
ministers who severed their connection with the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. S. A. on the issue of the Independent Board, 
and that while considering themselves loyal Presbyterians, they 
have not yet affiliated with the new church, waiting to see which 
way it is headed. They feel that it is very ungrateful for the new 
church, which came into existence through the Independent 
Board, to reject on the ground of ‘independency’ men who have 
sacrificed their churches for the Independent Board. 

“Mr. Woodbridge claims that the issue is not premillenialism, 
as he is himself a premillenarian. Nevertheless the group which 
has organized the Bible Presbyterian Synod feels constrained to 
say that in adopting the Westminster Confession of Faith and the 
Catechisms it intends ‘to amend these standards in any particular 
in which the premillenial teaching of the Scriptures may be held 
to be obscured.’ 

“President Buswell of Wheaton College has left the Presby- 
terian Church of America, because he will not stay in an or- 
ganization which he considers ‘wet,’ referring to the action taken 
by the church, of which he was Moderator only a few months 
ago, rejecting an overture advising total abstinence. On the other 
hand, President Rian of Westminster Theological Seminary de- 
clares that ‘the Presbyterian Church of America is not a wet 
church. It simply believes that it cannot legislate morals.’ 

“There have been other charges and countercharges between 
the contending factions, and many bitter things have been said, 
but we have tried to give the main points at issue, as stated by 
the persons involved, without the heat that this controversy has 
generated.” 


HUMAN PROGRESS AND RELIGION 


Editorial in The Living Church Asserts Bernard Shaw— 
H. G. Wells’ Philosophy of Life Wrong 


In THE JUNE 19 issue of The Living Church (Episcopal) 
the leading editorial mentions first—“two assumptions” that 
were common in the decades prior to the World War. They 
were that humanity inevitably progresses upward and that 
this progress can be measured in terms of material wealth 
and mechanical improvement. To these Shaw and Wells 
partly dissented in part but saw progress possibly by purely 
secular and humanitarian means. Now these have failed 
to have the proof of facts, and interpreters of history are 
sounding a new note. The editorial declares: 


“Tt is at this juncture that the Catholic Christian faith enters * 
with the only explanation of the meaning of history that can at 
one and the same time explain the failures of the past and hold 
out a rational hope for the future. For the Catholic faith inter- 
prets history not in terms of inevitable progress nor of inevitable 
retrogression, not in terms of man’s lifting himself by his own 
boot-straps from a lower plane to a higher, not, indeed, in any 
humanitarian terms at all, but in terms of the redemption of 
human life through fellowship with God. 

“That is what St. Paul meant when he wrote: ‘I reckon that 
the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be compared 
with the glory which shall be revealed in us. .. . For we know 
that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together 
until now. And not only they, but ourselves also, which have 
the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves, waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption of our 
body.’ ” 
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THE CHURCH’S VISIBILITY 


For CERTAIN good and sufficient reasons our religious 
teachers have accepted the necessity of drawing a distinc- 
tion between the church visible and the church invisible. 
The first, the church visible, comprises in its broadest sense 
all the living persons whose names are on the rolls of con- 
gregations of believers in Jesus Christ the world over. From 
signifying this group of half a billion souls, the term is nar- 
rowed to suit some particular situation under examination. 
People differ very radically when they declare whom they 
deem to be the true visible church and who because of 
heresy are not entitled to such recognition. But beyond 
such conditions, the visible church applies to persons who 
by some form of assent have received recognition as mem- 
bers of the church. They are that portion of the world’s 
population that could be counted as such were a religious 
census to be taken. 

Now everybody knows that the real right to membership 
in the Church of Jesus Christ is faith in Him as man’s Re- 
deemer. Since such faith is an attribute of man’s spirit and 
not a feature or function of his body, only spiritual vision 
can discern the true believers. The fact is that God alone 
knows who are the heirs of salvation through Christ. When, 
then, we refer, as in the Apostles’ Creed, to the Communion 
of Saints, we are speaking by faith and not by sight. Ac- 
cording to human discernment that great company of be- 
lievers is an invisible one. Concerning it we quote from 
Henry Eyster Jacobs’ “Summary of the Christian Faith”: 


“It is with the church as it is with the Lord of the church. 
This Jesus, this man of flesh and blood is the Saviour, but not 
as this man, but as faith regards in him the glory of God. The 
church which we see, this Christendom, these bodies of men 
whom we can reckon in statistics, divided into so many denom- 
inations, is the church; but not as we see it, but as we believe 
it to be. Well do I know how sad is the external condition of the 
church; but, as a believing Christian, I do not take into account 
its faults, its divisions, its errors, nor the thousands whose knowl- 
edge is so imperfect, and whose lives are so censurable. I look 
to Christ Who has redeemed all these millions with His blood, 
and Who has named them all with His Name. I hear the Word 
of God which is nowhere without efficacy. I trust the Holy Ghost 
Who nowhere allows Himself to be without a witness. I, there- 
fore, confess: ‘I believe that there is one holy church; one, in 
spite of all temporal divisions; holy, in spite of all improprieties 
that cry to heaven; just as a believing Christian, I do not regard 
my faults and sins, but look to Christ, Who is my righteousness, 
and as I entertain the assurance that I also belong to the church 
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of God and am a member of the Body of Christ. The true church 
of Christ is made manifest in the Word and Sacraments, and in 
the walk and conversation of its living members. But what is 
externally perceptible is its clothing, the form of a servant, its 
beggar’s dress, its cross. Nevertheless even in spite of these im- 
perfections, faith recognizes here God’s church, and, in patience 


and hope, bears with that in it which is displeasing.’ ” 
—V. Oettingen. 


From Dr. Jacobs’ book we also quote: 

“The church is not only visible, but invisible. There are not 
two churches, but one and the same church, regarded on different 
sides. Body and soul do not constitute two men, but they form 
one and the same man, one and the same corporeal-spiritual per- 
sonality. The body has not the precedence, nor is the soul merely 
a casual supplementary accident; but the body is rather the 
organ and vehicle by which the soul expresses itself. This is 
our church’s living, real, ideal idea of the church. The one true 
church, the congregation of believers, is at the same time visible 
and invisible; according to its faith, invisible; but according to 
the various forms of manifesting this faith, visible.”—Philippi. 


The above is groundwork for the statement we desire to 
make, that this quite proper distinction between the visible 
and invisible is frequently abused by us Lutherans. It is an 
alibi for folk who are not willing to accept the obligations 
which connection with the church involves. We are not 
thinking now of the few who join congregations for busi- 
ness and social reasons. We refer to those who are conscious 
of the need of a Saviour and who confess Him before men, 
confident that He will deliver them from sin, death and the 
power of the devil and confer everlasting salvation upon 
them. Such people deny their Lord and lead fellowmen 
astray when they render themselves invisible by failing to 
live in fellowship with their brethren in Christ. This they do 
when they are unfaithful to the objects and services of their 
congregations. It is to such that Jesus referred when He 
said of those who in the last day would clamor about what 
they had done in His name and He would say, “Depart from 
me: I never knew you.” His words are among the sternest 
of His rebukes. 

In a similar way those outside the church who affirm 
their qualifications of goodness in the sentence, “I am just 
as good as those within the church,” deceive themselves. 
They have no actual claim upon the merit of Christ to save 
them from hell because they are not worse than some sinner 
who stands as did the publican of old and cries for mercy. 
True submission to Jesus produces activities that visibly 
express the new loyalty: among such deeds are those of 
joining the company of believers in Him. No faith is com- 
pleted until it has thus made its possessor a witness to the 
invisible spiritual riches that divine grace has bestowed upon 
him. A candle under a cover radiates no illumination. “Let 
your light shine before men,” is a command, not a comment. 

In some respects groups of congregations,—that is, synods 
and general bodies such as our United Lutheran Church— 
are constantly tempted by the world to misinterpret their own 
relations to the spirituality that is invisible. The company 
of believers is the refuge of the individual believer, harassed 
or misled by godless secularism. In some respects that 
Mighty Fortress Who is our God is the organized church, 
for by Him is the army of the Lord. There are always in 
every great social crisis with which believers are concerned 
the provisions for a Christian Social Order: it consists of 
those who are the Lord’s community of believers. They 
should be, can be, and in the last analysis they are, the 
church visible, unless, as has happened in ancient Syria or 
northern Africa or recently in eastern Europe, the church 
had ceased to be the company of believers. 

We plead for a greater consciousness of the communion 
of saints in these troubled days. Let the members of the 
church be both zealous and jealous of the company of be- 
lievers. Thus courage will be sustained, relief afforded and 
evil conquered. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Halos for Sale 


THE GREATNESS of Philadelphia, as any of its loyal citizens 
will strenuously insist, does not consist merely in the num- 
ber of its inhabitants. With equal pride, the people point 
to the diversity of its products and the volume of business 
incident to manufacture and commerce which result from 
the industry of its busy and skilful population. Its looms, its 
mills, its warehouses and its structural establishments entitle 
it to the high individual rank it claims for itself. 

But last week we observed on sale in one of its many 
shops a new commodity, namely, the halo. Not having been 
in New York or Chicago recently, we suppose the article 
may have found worthy wearers in those cities. We think 
it possible that halos are merited there, but we have no 
personal knowledge of the same. Even in Philadelphia they 
are styled only for women. But the cost is such (25c) that 
husbands can obtain them for their life companions. They 
are supposed to indicate dignity. Dignity means worthiness, 
merit. At least that is the historic, artistic significance. We 
are most familiar with them as a decoration of the heads 
of Jesus, or the Madonna, or the saints in classic paintings, 
the originals of which are in churches, but reproductions 
are found in books and on postcards. 

The Roman Catholic Cyclopedia is our authority for stat- 
ing that the use of the halo (nimbus) in sacred art began 
two or three centuries after the period of the apostles. There 
is no authority for its use in Holy Scripture. On the con- 
trary, it was avoided in the earlier decades of the church’s 
contacts with pagan cults because the Greek and Oriental 
painters and sculptors used it for their false gods and 
heroes. Only with the advent of Constantine (A. D. 314) 
and the hook-up of church and state, did the halo slip from 
the heads of pagans to fall on the brows of Christian saints 
and martyrs. 

There is of course no connection between the artists who 
depict the saints in pictures and the persons who make or 
sell halos, or between these latest halos and saints. These 
we first noted were in the show window of what purports 
to be a drug store. It does contain a prescription counter. 


What is Happening in Russia 


We notice in the secular press a great many comments 
on the recent “purges” in Russia, several reporters inter- 
preting the execution of “groups of traitors” as meaning the 
near approach of a change of government in the land of the 
Soviets. The latest one that came to our personal notice 
undertook to indicate the advantages that are about to 
accrue to Germany; when Russia falls victim to its denial 
of God and the tyranny of its government, the long exten- 
sion of Germany eastward will begin. The effort of the 
Soviets to help Spanish loyalists was cited as a crowning 
blunder of Stalin’s administration. The Trotzky-Stalin feud 
is seen as a deep-seated division in the Russian theory of 
government, Trotzky and his partisans claiming that the 
Stalin regime is a compromise with the former economic 
system. 

Everyone with a spark of faith in God knows that either 
Russia will give its 180 million people the privileges of re- 
ligion or it will repeat the career of the revolution in France 
a century and a half ago. But according to Walter Durant 
in the New York Times, it is still too early in the period of 
change to forecast what will be the ultimate situation in 
that great nation. He intimates that a modification of the 
Soviet system may be attained gradually and peaceably, and 
calls attention to the progress in popular culture and skill 
that have been products of the Communist regime. It seems 


to be his idea that much of this will become a permanent 
possession of the Russian people. 


“The National Lutheran Church” 


WE FEEL BOUND to hand a tribute of our respect and ad- 
miration to somebody in one of Uncle Sam’s numerous de- 
partments of government, the Social Security Board. By 
means of simple and obvious deduction he has done what 
the leading Lutheran authorities of the United States and 
Canada have long failed to do;—he has united two-thirds 
of us Lutherans and named us. We are listed in a file of 
addresses, Washington, D. C., as The National Lutheran 
Church. The evidence of this long-desired but hitherto un- 
attainable combination? It is the address of a letter—“To 
the Clergy of the National Lutheran Church.” 


And do dreams come true? Sometimes and perhaps. We 
persist in keeping alive a remark of the late Dr. H. A. 
Weller, one of the founders of the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil. He was rejoicing over the agreements reached by repre- 
sentatives of all the important Lutheran groups on this 
continent except one and visioning a state of coordinated 
work for Christ by adherents to the Augsburg Confession 
in North America when the National Lutheran Council was 
formed in 1918. Through annual and more frequent confer- 
ences of the Commissioners appointed to represent the sev- 
eral groups of Lutherans, he believed friction would cease, 
competition would be replaced by the division of respon- 
sibilities and opportunities, and sharing of resources would 
enable our many-languaged confessors of one faith to 
achieve tremendous advances for the Kingdom of God. 


The plan had divine blessing. Of that we have never had 
doubts. It originated as the response to the earnest prayers 
of sincere children of God who sought to serve their Master 
more effectively. The fruit of it, while not all that its found- 
ers hoped would be gathered, has been sufficient to prove 
the wisdom of continuing the National Lutheran Council. 
The American Government knows of it and recently sought 
the advice of its Executive Secretary, Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
relative to mailing a communication to the pastors of 8,000 
Lutheran congregations. Since there is a National Lutheran 
Council to which these churches are related, it seemed 
correct to address letters “To the Clergy of the National 
Lutheran Church.” No other deduction is logical. 


The temptation to comment on the rightness and wrong- 
ness of the address is more than we can withstand. Luther- 
anism has a doctrine of church and state that calls upon the 
Christian citizen to realize that government is a divinely 
ordered relationship among men. The conclusion from this 
for citizens of North America is, that loyalty to the United 
States Government or to that of Canada, is a Christian duty. 
Twenty years ago a test of this principle was administered 
in the United States, when its citizens who were members 
of Lutheran congregations followed the American flag into 
battle with fellow believers of Central Europe. It was not 
an easy choice, but the Lutheran Church has an untarnished 
record for its response. to the “powers that be.” 

On the other hand, we believe just as tenaciously that 
there is a sphere of activity, a realm of loyalty, in which the 
spiritual power takes precedence over the civil, and the 
dictates of conscience that express the teachings of Holy 
Scripture transcend national constitutions. Totalitarianism 
of the State is in conflict with this doctrine and must not 
be accepted. The title, National Lutheran Church, is not 
one that would be chosen by us except to express the area 
of civil government which coincides with that covered by 
the ecclesiastical organization. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“QO CLAP YOUR HANDS: ALL YE PEO- 
PLE: SHOUT UNTO GOD WITH 
THE VOICE OF TRIUMPH.” 


Have we reason so to rejoice and sing 
praises? We fear many will say, “No.” 
There are always things in our life, how- 
ever, for which we can be thankful. It is 
generally a matter of “heart.” The Lord is 
always merciful to those who call upon Him. 


Through all the changing scenes of life, 
In trouble and in joy, 

The praises of my God shall still 
My heart and tongue employ. 


O magnify the Lord with me, 
With me exalt His name; 

When in distress to Him I called, 
He to my rescue came. 


The hosts of God encamped around 
The dwellings of the just; 
Deliverance He affords to all 
Who on His succor trust. 


O make but trial of His love, 
Experience will decide 

How blest they are; and only they, 
Who in His truth confide. 


Fear Him ye saints, and you will then 
Have nothing else to fear; 

Make you His service your delight, 
Your wants shall be His care. 


To Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
The God whom we adore, 
Be glory, as it was, is now 
And shall be evermore. 
—N. Tate and N. Brady. 


A VACATION AT HOME 
By Roland Hart ; 


HERE’S TO VACATIONS at home, for they 
help make home a year-round vacation 
land. 

On the first day we made a tour of the 
garden, personally conducted by the auto- 
cratic household cat. The sweet peas were 
about ready to retire in favor of the weeds, 
but a few industrious moments with the 
hoe worked wonders. Surely no much 
advertised mountain lupine could be 
lovelier! Further on, the tomato vines 
were languishing without visible means of 
support. In remedying this, we discovered 
the first yellow tomato of the year. We 
concluded the morning’s tour by piling 
high a blue bowl with red and black rasp- 
berries. 

The equipment for the afternoon’s ex- 
pedition included one extremely washable 
quilt, one shady maple tree, and an old 
favorite tale exhumed from the family 
library. It was no fault of the book that 
sunlight flickering through the leaves was 
a sleeping potion too powerful to resist. 
Beside, sleep furnished an excellent prep- 
aration for an evening’s jaunt to some 
familiar spots about town. 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


The remainder of the week was a medley 
of car washing, garage painting, helping 
pack the picnic basket and explorations 
among the treasure-chest of old fishing 
tackle in the attic. One afternoon we suc- 
ceeded in mastering the elusive game of 
backgammon. And best of all, there were 
long, rambling chats with the family and 
with old friends.—Young People. 


THE TRESPASSER IN THE 
CAVE 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 


Ir SEEMED PLEASANT to be home again in 
the hills after going to school in town 
that spring and staying at Aunt Anne’s. 
Philip Lacey had been downright disap- 
pointed in town, after his high hopes of 
finding a host of new friends. He had 
been the only boy on the home place so 
long that perhaps he was extra shy and 
bashful; at all events, after a few attempts 
to include him in their good times, the 
town boys had left the “hill boy” to him- 
self. So Philip had found life in town 
more lonesome than up among his wild 
friends of the woods and trails. 

“Joe Kirk was the fellow I liked best,” 
he confided to his mother the day of his 
return. “He was a sort of leader and 
everybody liked Joe; but he lived across 
town from Aunt Anne’s, and he was on 
the ball team, and in every other school 
thing, so he didn’t have time to drop 
around often. Besides,” he sighed as his 
mother looked her sympathy, “I was just 
enough behind my classes so I had to keep 
studying. I had to study at night so I 
couldn’t get well acquainted with the 
boys,” he ended regretfully. “They were 
planning a camping trip somewhere, but 
I wasn’t invited.” 

“Never mind,’ consoled his mother. 
“You'll have a saddle pony to ride this 
summer, and there are some new boys 
you'll like over on the Clifton place. We'll 
have them over for your birthday next 
week,” she promised cheerfully. 

Philip looked hopeful. “I’m going to 
take Toby and tramp up to the Den this 
morning,” he announced later as he started 
out with the eager collie. A mile up the 
main road there was a trail leading to an 
Alpine lake where campers loved to go 
in mid-summer. Half-way up there was 
a cross-trail that was Philip’s own secret, 
for it led down a ravine to a natural cave 
that had always been his. There were 
countless rocky caves about his home in 
the hills and he had chosen the best of 
all for his Den. With his Cousin Tom from 
Wyoming, and with his father, too, Philip 
had spent some wonderful days and nights 
in this retreat. 

A huge, dome-shaped rock projected 
forward and formed the roof to the main 
room of the cave, the entrance to which 
was concealed in a jungle of mountain 
vines and wild currants. A few years be- 
fore, an old brown bear had used this 


cave for its winter palace, but had met 
his fate at the hands of some early hunt- 
ers. As he sung along, Philip wondered 
what furry tenants of the forest might 
have crept into his Den for shelter or 
refuge during his absence. Well, Cousin 
Tom would be down to spend August, 
and Philip was mapping out a program 
for his entertainment. 

In the front room of the cave there was 
a hollow space in the rock wall that was 
blackened with soot, for it was the fire- 
place. To be sure, cooking inside was a 
smoky performance; but when one was 
real hungry, who minded a little blinking 
and sneezing in thick blue air? This room 
was high enough for even his father to 
stand erect in, and from it one wriggled 
snake-fashion through a low doorway into 
another room. Here Philip had piled up 
rocks for a cupboard in which supplies 
or treasures might be kept. This room 
was always dusky, lighted only by the 
crevices in the walls, and it seemed to 
hint at mysteries beyond, for one peeked 
or climbed through a round opening into 
a black-as-ink recess termed “the dun- 
geon.” There was a queer, uncanny drip- 
ping sound in the dungeon, caused by a 
little spring that trickled over the rocks 
to lose itself in the ground below. 

Philip and Toby entered gayly this 
bright summer day, and, making sure he 
had a candle and matches, Philip began 
exploring around, wishing he might stay 
all night; but suddenly he stopped and 
stared. Over the fireplace he had once 
printed a bold sign: “No TrESPASSERS IN 
Tuts Cave.” Just below, a sheet of paper 
had been tucked, and with hasty fingers 
Philip snatched at it, and, fairly bristling 
with amazement, read the boyish scrawl: 

“Hi, Cave Man! Our tents didn’t come 
the first night, and it rained cats and kit- 
tens, so we stumbled on this place. Maybe 
we weren’t glad to get in and under. 
Thanks for the favor, and if you happen 
to come in between August 11 and August 
15, come and see us. Follow the trail of 
the red arrows and you'll find our band 
of Good Indians.” 

Philip gave a low whistle and his eyes 
danced, while Toby, scenting his partner’s 
excitement, barked madly and began run- 
ning circles about the cave as if he sniffed 
an adventure. 

“That’s great!” exclaimed Philip, for- 
getting to explore farther. “Our day’s 
planned for us, old scout. Let’s go right 
out and hunt for red arrows. What say 
you?”- 

“Woof! Woof!” agreed Toby, enthusias- 
tically; and the second they reached the 
trail again Philip spied a small red arrow 
on a pine. It was a great game of “I spy” 
to find the next one and the next, and 
Philip was keenly interested in the search, 
finally deciding that the trail was a new 
one, recently blazed by the forest ranger. 
Toby enjoyed the sport greatly, and, to 
Philip’s amusement, several times halted 
by accident near a red arrow. “Why, you 
found it before I did!” he would say in 
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such a jubilant tone that Toby felt he had 
done something very clever and would 
eaper wildly. The last red arrow that 
Philip found pointed westward over a 
pine-clad slope. 

“Whew! It’s up-hill for us now!” he 
cried, halting to get his breath. “I wonder 
what the Good Indians are like, where they 
hail from, and”—here his heart began a 
descent to his boot-heels—‘whether they’ll 
be glad to see us. Maybe they didn’t mean 
that note.” Philip’s old enemy, shyness, 
was about to lay him low, when Toby took 
a hand in it, or rather four feet, and saved 
the day. Over the rocky slope appeared an 
alert, cocky Airedale dog, and instantly 
Toby was in motion. 

“Who are you, I’d like to know?” he 
demanded shrilly as up he raced to inter- 
view the trespasser in his territory. Philip, 
diverted by Toby’s excitement, followed 
close, and just as he gained the summit 
he came face to face with—Joe Kirk! 

For an instant there was a stunned 
silence as each boy eyed the other in- 
credulously. Then Joe reached out and 
gripped Philip’s hand. “Philip Lacey! 
What one earth are you doing in this neck 
of the woods?” was his explosive greet- 
ing. After Philip’s stammered explanation 
that he was on his home grounds Joe 
whistled. “You’re the Cave Man! What a 
lark! Hi, Sandy!” He summoned a red- 
head just showing along the trail. “Guess 
what? It was Philip’s cave we slept in, 
and he’s been following red arrows—” 

“Are you the ‘Good Indians’?” It was 
Philip’s turn to be surprised. 

“Yes. Sandy’s uncle is the ranger, and 
that’s how we happen to be camping here. 
We're earning our room by helping to 
build new trails and look out for forest 
fires. Come on to camp and see how we're 
fixed. Isn’t it lucky it’s you!” he went on, 
as Philip silently followed along the new 
zigzag trail into an open grassy space 
where several tents stood invitingly. 

“We went to your aunt’s to ask you to 
join us and found you had left town.” Joe 
threw an affectionate arm about Philip, 
and after a hearty laugh the hill boy felt 
the last bit of ice melt, and was at ease. 
So when all the boys insisted on his being 
one of them he gladly consented and 
started home to tell his mother. 

“Isn’t that the best luck!” she exclaimed 
at once. “You can take back fresh rolls 
and a couple of pies for supper, Philip. 
And ask them all over to celebrate your 
birthday.”—Selected. 


CHARACTER, NOT SCHOL- 
ARSHIP 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS rather than 
scholarship seem to count most with the 
great concerns that are selecting young 
men and women for responsible places. 
Not, What have you learned during the 
four years in college? but, What have the 
four years in college done to you? seems 
to be the real question. 

While the personnel men of industrial 
and commercial institutions are more and 
more seeking college men for the positions 
that promise a large future, they are care- 
ful to discover whether the college train- 
ing has discovered and developed any 
qualities of leadership. The qualities listed 
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by a great number of employers are: 
Character, initiative, ambition, adaptabil- 
ity, self-confidence, patience, thorough- 
ness, capacity for hard work, intelligence, 
and a frank and friendly personality. 

These characteristics that commend 
themselves to those who are seeking for 
men and women who are to bear the re- 
sponsibilities of commerce and industry 
in the years just ahead are not handed 
out with the college degree. They are in 
the raw material taken to college. They 
are also in the raw material of boys and 
girls who do not go to college and can 
be developed by industry in the college 
of everyday experience. 

These words are not written to belittle 
the colleges, but they are written to give 
courage to boys and girls who may be 
denied the privilege of college and to sug- 
gest to college folks that something besides 
a diploma is needed as a recommendation 
to get a start. 

Do not go to college if you desire to es- 
cape work for four years and think after 
four years to land an easy job with a big 
salary—for you are bound to be disap- 
pointed. —The Epworth Herald. 


A SUMMER STORM 
By Nancy Byrd Turner 


A SHADOW FILTERS from the sky; 

The wide glare cools reluctantly. 

Like a far challenge to the drouth 

A slow word mutters in the south; 

The brown grass flickers; aspen trees 

Wake and turn, trembling, from the 
breeze; 

Through the hot corn, burned copper- 
bright, 

Runs a long shiver of delight; 

And, stirred of hope unknown for days, 

The fainting world looks up and prays. 


A raindrop on a lifted brow; 

Another—and a dozen now. 

Down the long roadway, dusty-dry, 

Small scurrying whirlwinds dance and 
die. 

The thunder deepens; done with signs, 

The storm comes charging through the 
pines; 

Past fields and flowers on their knees, 

Past crouching corn and swaying trees— 

Sky-trumpeted and silver-shod, 

The white battalions of God. 


One hour tempestuous, and then 

The summons to the hills again. 

Steadily, slowly, quietly, 

The rear-guard of the strife goes by; 
And the forgotten tumult dies 

In a soft croon of melodies: 

A low allegro on the leaves, 

One note’s accompanying from the eaves, 
And, like a music heard in dreams, 

The rush of little new-made streams. 


Far sunset breaks the storm-clouds’ hold 

And lights the ashen west to gold; 

Window and wall and slender spire 

Flame for a while with answering fire. 

A rainbow spans the east’s dark roof— 

Promise and prophecy and proof. 

Drenched flowers tilt their cups and spill 

Slow drops. ... And suddenly, athrill, 

A robin with a sweet refrain 

Lifts glad thanksgiving for the rain. 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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OUR GAIN IN DOING THINGS 


THE HIGHEST return for doing anything 
lies in the power one gains to do it better 
and to do more of it. The reward for read- 
ing is not in the information gained or in 
the ideas acquired so much as in the men- 
tal stimulus which comes, enabling one to 
read more books and better ones and in 
time to produce ideas of his own. The 
artist goes out into the world to see the 
beauty of it in tree and flower, in land- 
scape and mountain, in the quiet lake, and 
in the restless sea. His reward comes in 
increased power to see more beauty there 
than other people see and to transfer what 
he sees to canvas. 

—Charles Reynolds Brown. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


FOR STUFFED TOMATOES select firm ones 
of uniform size, and with a sharp knife 
and spoon scoop out the inside, filling 
them with the following mixture: Half a 
cupful of grated bread crumbs, one tea- 
spoonful of minced parsley, a tablespoon- 
ful of minced ham, and sufficient melted 
butter to moisten. Sprinkle the tomatoes 
with a little salt and pepper, and place in 
a baking pan, pouring over them a cupful 
of brown stock, and bake for about twenty 
minutes, basting frequently. When ready 
to serve, garnish the tops with sprigs of 
celery or parsley. 


Fruit Jelly with Custard 


A SIMPLE DESSERT for a change is fruit 
jelly made from gelatine, with a thick 
boiled custard poured over it. 


SMILES 


“WHERE Is the car?” demanded Mrs. 
Diggs. 

“Did I take the car out?” ejaculated Pro- 
fessor Diggs. 

“You certainly did. You drove it to 
town.” 

“How odd! I remember now that after 
I got out I turned around to thank the 
gentleman who gave me the lift and won- 
dered where he had gone.” 


THE ASH-MAN 


THE ASH-MAN comes, the ash-man goes, 
And he is white with dust. 

I wonder if he likes his work, 
Or does it ‘cause he must! 


He trundles out a lot of things: 
Our ashes, papers, tins. 

How nice *twould be if he would take 
A bundle of our sins!—Unknown. 


THE MOST INTELLIGENT 
ANIMALS 


Accorping to lists compiled by the direc- 
tor of the New York Zoological Park, the 
ten most intelligent animals rank thus: 
Chimpanzee, orang-utan, elephant, gorilla, 
domestic dog, beaver, domestic horse, sea- 
lion, bear, and cat. Psychological labora- 
tory experiments determined the rating. 
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A LEADER FROM GOD 


Moses is Called to Be Israel’s Deliverer from Bondage 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Exodus 3: 1-12. The Sunday School Lesson for July 11 


Mucu WE wou .p like to know is omitted 
from Exodus. Eighty years of the life of 
Moses are crowded into chapter 2. His 
birth and remarkable rescue and offense 
to Egyptian law and flight to Midian are 
high points in the brief record. Nothing 
is told of his education and training. We 
have no suggestion as to how he fitted into 
the court life of Egypt as “the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter.” What relation, if 
any, he had with people of his family or 
race is not mentioned. Whether his peo- 
ple liked him or were prejudiced against 
him we cannot say. We are so poorly in- 
formed that much is left to our imagina- 
tion, if we would picture Moses from 
childhood to manhood. 


Preparation 

Moses was to be God’s man to do a 
colossal piece of work. To this end he was 
carefully prepared. His start was in his 
home, where he must have learned the 
truth about the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the wonderful record of 
Joseph. To him was given access to 
Egypt’s schools. As a potential ruler in 
Egypt he was trained in Egyptian customs, 
religion, court life, and military. tactics. 
Moses received the best that great Egypt 
afforded. At the age of forty he was qual- 
ified for organizing, handling, and direct- 
ing people. Then, by an unfortunate act 
of his, he was forced to flee for his life from 
Egypt. He went into voluntary exile. He 
reached Midian and became a shepherd. 
This would be the last place the Egyptians 
would look for a man who had been 
brought up as an Egyptian. The feeling 
of Egypt against shepherds was too bitter 
to allow them to go among them even in 
search of run-away Moses. But there is 
nothing to indicate that any attempt was 
made to find him and bring him back to 
Egypt for punishment. It would add noth- 
ing to the story to be told that Egypt 
scoured the earth to find him. What is 
vital is God’s part in preparing Moses for 
his great work. Moses needed the quiet 
afforded him as a shepherd. Thus he could 
meditate, and thus God could communicate 
with him. Besides, it was in the land where 
he was shepherd for his father-in-law’s 
sheep that he was later to have full charge 
of all Israel on their long journey from 
Egypt to Canaan. His intimate acquaint- 
ance with that country was invaluable to 
him when his life work was in progress. 
How to procure water and food, how to 
interpret the clouds and storms over Sinai, 
how to live in the vast wilderness—all this 
was worked into Moses’ preparation. 


Commission 

At the close of forty years of shepherd 
life, Moses was suddenly brought face to 
face with God and the stupendous work 
of going down into Egypt and persuading 
Pharaoh to release Israel. First of all, 
Moses needed to be conscious of the pres- 
ence of God. It is a thrilling account we 


have of the fire in the bush, burning vig- 
orously without consuming the bush. Ac- 
quainted as he was with phenomena in 
that region, Moses was eager to investigate 
the strange sight. For the time he dis- 
missed all else except this investigation. 
His surprise was to be addressed by name. 
Certainly that was a startling experience. 
But Moses kept his head and acknowledged 
the call. Then came the order to regard 
the place as holy ground. Following this 
was the identification of the speaker as 
the God of the Patriarchs. No such close 
approach to God had been Moses’ priv- 
ilege before. In deepest reverence Moses 
bowed and hid his face. He was not ready 
for what followed. He was told that God 
was aware of Israel’s affliction in Egypt, 
and that His purpose was to have them 
taken from Egypt to Canaan. But there 
were many barriers to surmount: Pharaoh 
and the Egyptians would be opposed to 
their leaving; Canaan was occupied by 
warlike people who would fight to retain 
their land. It was all interesting to Moses. 
Probably he felt quite elated that his God 
was planning to set his people free. Then 
came the commission that put on him the 
responsibility of being the deliverer of 
Israel. It involved returning to Egypt, 
whence he had fled. It meant facing 
Pharaoh and his court. It called for per- 
suading Israel that he was authorized to 
lead them to Canaan. So much was in- 
cluded in carrying out the commission 
that Moses was afraid to accept it. Moses 
was honest in his humble attitude. Much 


THINK OF THESE 


FAIrHFULNEssS in a small task qualifies 
one for a larger task, when it is offered. 


Promotion may be to a harder work 
than we care to undertake. 


How we would be changed in attitude 
and conduct if we realized how near God 
is to us, even in common things about us! 


We never know what God can do with 
us until we give Him a chance. 


No man is ever asked to do something 
for God for which he is not fitted; there 
is Scriptural proof of this. 


There is no valid excuse for refusing 
to obey what God tells us. 


Though he did not know it, Moses was 
progressing in conformity to the will of 
God. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
July 5-11 
M. God Saves a Life. Exodus 2: 1-10. 
T. God Provides a Leader. Exodus 3: 1-12. 
W. Accepting the Task. Hebrews 11: 23-27. 
Th. God Calls Joshua. Joshua 1: 1-9. 
F. God Calls Gideon. Judges 6: 11-18. 
Sat. God Calls Paul. Acts 9: 10-19. 
Ss. ee ae of the Righteous King.” Psalm 
72: 1-17. 
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as he wanted Israel freed, he could not 
bring himself to accept the honor of being 
their liberator. 


Assurance 


But God insisted. Moses could not es- 
cape the task God assigned him. However, 
God dealt wisely and encouragingly with 
him, Assurance was given Moses that God 
would see him through, and that he would 
succeed. There in the open country, in 
sight of Horeb, with the great stretches 
of land out before him, Moses received 
the guarantee from God that in a coming 
day he would bring Israel to that very 
place, and serve God there. Could Moses 
take God at His word? How could Moses 
endure all that would be involved for 
him, before he would have the joy of what 
God promised? He may have thought the 
price to be paid was too much for him. 
From what followed, as we shall find in 
the next lesson, Moses went through a 
severe struggle before he accepted the 
commission and headed toward Egypt, 
authorized to deliver Israel. 


SUPPORTING THE 
CHURCH 


WE HAVE ALWaAys heard about support- 
ing the church. Recently there has been 
even more said about it. Evidently the 
church always needs support; at times this 
support seems needed more than ever be- 
fore. Inference might be made that there 
is some failure on the part of people to 
support the church, and that this failure 
has brought about added talk. 

Money comes to our minds when we 
hear of supporting the church; we have 
caught the idea that money is all the 
church needs, and that if it had ample 
support through the gifts of its members 
all its problems would vanish. Of course 
there is no denying that the church needs 
and must have money to meet its ex- 
penses and enlarge its usefulness. Deficits 
in treasuries cause worries about keeping 
the work of the church going up to its 
plans, to say nothing of the inability to . 
enter the opportunities for expansion. 

But too many of us forget that there 
are other ways of supporting the church 
besides giving money. Church services are 
regularly conducted not merely to be do- 
ing something, or to keep up a custom, 
but to afford people the privilege of wor- 
ship. It is the worshiping people who are 
willing to throw themselves unreservedly 
into the work of the church. It is the 
worshiper who is the giver of himself and 
of his money to the work of the church. 
The first requisite to being a good sup- 
porter of the church is to be a user of the 
privileges the church offers. A pastor re- 
ports that a rather well-to-do member, 
earning a good salary, makes no contri- 
bution to the church; the explanation is 
that he always find excuses for not going 
to church. That man’s support of the 
church fails first of all because he stays 
away from its services. Consequently he 
has no urge to give himself for work in 
the church or his money to pay its bills. 
One good way to save one’s self from being 
a giver to the church is to be a member 
in name only—but this is a shameful way 
to protect one’s pocketbook. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


PRESENT FORMS OF 
~ GOVERNMENT 


I Peter 2: 13-16 


CuRISTIANITY is not ultimately dependent 
on the form of government under which 
it lives. That is, poor government is no 
excuse for poor Christianity. A quotation 
from Jeremiah Jenks will illustrate our 
meaning—‘Profoundly as it was, in time, 
to affect all government and the whole 
social order, Jesus did not set up His king- 
dom in opposition to the state. He was 
scrupulous in conforming to the demands 
of the government under which He lived; 
for He would cause none to stumble over 
non-essentials. His was the rare wisdom 
that led Him to see the trivial or tem- 
porary for what it was and to save His 
scorn or His enthusiasm for what was 
essential and lasting. Important as was 
the state, it stood as nothing compared 
with the Kingdom of God and its right- 
eousness.” 

The apostles followed Jesus in His policy 
of non-interference with government. Read 
the thirteenth chapter of Romans or the 
scripture for this topic and you discover 
how these early Christian leaders insisted 
on obedience to government, even a bad 
government. Only when matters of con- 
science demanded disobedience were they 
led into open opposition to Rome. Accord- 
ing to one writer the emperor Domitian 
sent to Palestine to arrest the relatives of 
Jesus because of the rumor that they were 
fomenting revolt, but on examination they 
were freed. Pliny tells how some of the 
early Christians gave up their religious 
common meal so that they would not ap- 
pear to be breaking the Roman law against 
the sodalities or fraternities that were ac- 
customed to have great orgies of feasting. 
The policy of Jesus and His followers was 
one of obedience to government so long as 
conscience was not involved. 

In our time many well-meaning people 
seek to identify some one type of govern- 
ment with Christianity. If we remember 
what last week’s topic taught us about the 
purpose of government we will be very 
careful about making any dogmatic state- 
ment as to the Christianity of any form of 
government. While some forms of govern- 
ment are more favorable for the practice 
of Christianity, Christ was concerned with 
spirit rather than with form. Forms of 
government change with the march of 
time, but the spirit of Christianity is un- 
changing, eternal. 

We may list a number of the present 
forms of government. With the warning 
in mind as to the danger of being dog- 
matic about any of these forms, let us 
study them briefly. 


Republics 
Republics are built on the theory of 
democracy and representation. A pure 
democracy would have to be small enough 
that all the citizens could gather together 
in a meeting something like the town 


meetings of old New England. In these 
meetings all kinds of issues of public in- 
terest were discussed. Every man had a 
chance to express himself. The vote of 
the majority ruled. In a great nation like 
America, covering thousands of square 
miles of territory, such meetings of all the 
citizens are unthinkable. So the town 
meeting was turned into an election in 
which every community could elect rep- 
resentatives to manage the government. It 
was never intended that these representa- 
tives should be merely reflectors of the 
opinions of their districts. They were sup- 
posed to be men of character and of intel- 
ligence and were expected to think for 
themselves. 
Monarchies 

There are few absolute monarchies. In 
them the king, who claims divine right of 
kingship, is the final authority. If he hap- 
pens to be a good king and free to rule, 
there is good government. If not, the gov- 
ernment is bad. But most of the monar- 
chies have evolved into democracies. The 
king has been retained, but his powers 
have been greatly modified by a represen- 
tative form of control. Great Britain is a 
good example. In effect that government 
is practically as democratic as the Amer- 
ican form. In Italy, for instance, the sit- 
uation is very different. Here the mon- 
archy is controlled by Facism. 


Totalitarianism 

This is a large word, and we are more 
accustomed to the popular titles, Nazi or 
Fascist. Under this form of government 
in theory the state is everything and the 
citizen nothing. Industry is run for the 
state, education is in the hands of the 
state, even religion is the objective of the 
grasping hands of the state. The sum total 
of life is centered in the state. The two 
nations that best represent this system of 
government are Italy and Germany. In 
both, dictators manage the state with 
almost absolute power. In Spain this idea 
of government is at war with communism 
or socialism. 


Socialism 


So many of the socialist theories of a 
few years past are now an accepted part 
of our American form of government that 
it is hard to say what socalism really is. 
The idea back of it is the co-operation of 
all the people for the good of all the peo- 
ple. It backs all kinds of government 
ownership and operation of industry. It 
seeks to wipe out the motive of financial 
profit from industry. Instead it seeks to 
instill into the hearts of the citizens the 
desire to serve others. Society rather than 
self is set up as the correct motive for 
service. Private property is restricted to 
the very intimate possessions of each per- 
son. Socialism has come out of a theory 
called economic determinism, which af- 
firms that men are what they are because 
of the economic system in which they live. 
But there is a so-called Christian social- 
ism which denies that such fatalistic doc- 


trine is essential to socialism. Instead, this 
kind of socialism finds its inspiration in 
Christian love. 


Communism 

The Russian experiment in communism 
overshadows all other attempts in this 
field. The excesses, barbarous cruelty and 
antagonism to religion are too well known 
to require any recounting here. The com- 
munism of Russia is hard to appraise be- 
cause it was built on one of the worst 
types of absolute monarchy in the world 
of its day. Under this government, too, 
the church was decadent and full of ig- 
norance and superstition. The bitter at- 
tack on Christianity by the leaders of 
Russian communism may be better un- 
derstood if we remember the character of 
the government they were replacing. We 
mean to say that, perhaps, the anti-Chris- 
tian trend of Russia is not essential to 
communism. 

But there are certain other phases of 
communism that must be understood. It 
is built on the rule of one class, the work- 
ers. It is like its arch foe, Fascism, in its 
idea of a totalitarian state. Even the chil- 
dren belong to the state and experiments 
are being made in the placing of little 
children directly in state-managed nur- 
series and schools, relieving parents of 
their responsibility. The family is men- 
aced by communistic theory, with easy 
marriage and divorce. Spy systems dog the 
footsteps of every citizen and make free 
speech impossible. Here again Fascism has 
nothing better to offer. 

It is difficult to gain a clear picture of 
communism. Those who visit Russia bring 
back such different tales! One thing is 
certain. We must reckon with communism. 
We must not make our antagonism to 
communism of such a nature that Chris- 
tianity never can influence such a govern- 
ment. We must not let the outrages of 
communism blind us to the virtues. Nor 
dare we permit them to blind us to the 
faults of our own system. We believe that 
communism as practiced in Russia is more 
bad than good. We pray that Russian com- 
munism may some day permit Christianity 
to leaven it. Then, perhaps, communism 
may have a place among the legitimate 
forms of government. 

* * * * 


To Leavers: Topic date, July 18. This 
month is devoted to a study of govern- 
ment. In this topic we have presented in 
brief some of the types of government to 
be found in the world. Let the discussion 
be directed by answering the following 
questions after each type of government 
has been presented: What are the faults 
of ——? What are the virtues? How 
would (or does) Christianity fare under 
this system of government? An additional 
question might be: What should be the at- 
titude of our government toward com- 
munistic propaganda? Next week we have 
an out-of-doors topic—Along the Moun- 
tain Trails. 
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“THREE-AIMED” ORGAN: 
IZATION 


The Lutheran Student Association of Amer- 
ica Will Meet at Susquehanna Univer- 
sity, Selinsgrove, Pa. 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO this spring Lutheran 
students from twenty-six colleges and 
universities in the United States met at 
Toledo, Ohio, by invitation of the Lu- 
theran Brotherhood of America which was 
holding its Third Biennial Convention 
there. The purpose of the meeting was to 
consider the common problems, especially 
the religious problems, of Lutheran stu- 
dents at both Lutheran and non-Lutheran 
institutions of learning, and to discuss the 
best methods to be used by the church in 
meeting the needs of the students. 

Spontaneously from that group came the 
organization of a Lutheran Student As- 
sociation of America, which has grown 
until today it numbers 223 active groups 
from coast to coast. 

Such growth is warranted by the high 
aims of L. S. A. A. expressed thus in its 
constitution: “On every campus, to stim- 
ulate and sustain students in using the 
Bible privately and in groups, in prayer, 
in regular church attendance, and in fre- 
quent reception of Holy Communion; to 
encourage students in the study and ap- 
preciation of the church’s message and in 
loyal participation of the church’s work by 
personal activities in gifts; to develop 
healthy social life and strong Christian 
friendships; to develop a conscious need 
of Christ in facing modern life and prob- 
lems; to hold intercollegiate conferences 
in order to assist students on every campus 
to accomplish those purposes; to build up 
a national and international fellowship of 
Lutheran students.” 


Students from “Everywhere” 


The “national fellowship” part of the 
last aim is being realized in the annual 
conference or “Ashram” (corporate spir- 
itual quest). From August 23 to 29 Lu- 
theran students from all parts of America 
will gather on the picturesque campus of 
Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa., 


at the foot of the Alleghenies, for Bible © 


study, prayer, worship, discussion, training 
in L. S. A. A. work and recreation. Last year 
the “Ashram” .was held at Lutherland, 
Oconomowoc, Wis. In 1938 it will be “Out 
where the West begins.” 

The “international” part of aim three 
is realized in three foreign projects: the 
India Scholarship, the Ukrainian Mission, 
and the Alumni Library Project. 

Each year the L. S. A. A. grants a 
scholarship to a Lutheran student in India 
for graduate study. Directed by the fac- 
ulty of Andhra Christian College in 
Guntur, India, the scholarship is given to 
the student who will profit most by it and 
who will be of greatest benefit to Lu- 
theran work in India. 

Contributing to the Ukrainian work of 
the National Lutheran Council is the sec- 
ond foreign project of L. S. A. A. The 
Ukrainian people are the second largest 
Slavic race with 55,000,000 people in the 
Ukraine itself, 35,000,000 in Soviet Russia, 
and about 2,000,000 in Rumania, besides 
the 9,000,000 in Poland. The need is espe- 
cially urgent among these Ukrainians be- 
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cause the Greek Catholic Church, which 
had been their confession, has been trans- 
ferred to the Roman Catholic Church. So 
negatively did this transfer affect the peo- 
ple that they have turned against the Cath- 
olic Church entirely, and their choice now 
lies between atheism and the Lutheran 
Evangelical confession. This is one of the 
greatest opportunities the Lutheran Church 
has ever had. 

L. S. A. A. alumni are raising a library 
fund to be distributed among the follow- 
ing schools: Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary at Tokyo, Japan; at Shekow, Hupeh, 
China; at Ivory, Fianarantsoa, Madagascar; 
and Umpumulo Normal School, Mapumulo, 
Zulu Land, South Africa . 

Directing this comprehensive program of 
home and foreign work is the Lutheran 
Student Council composed of the officers 
of L. S. A. A.: President, George Aigner, 
Hamma Divinity School, Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio; vice-president, 
Myrus Knutson, State College, Ames, 
Towa; secretary, Alvin Aigner, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill.; treasurer, 
Heinrich Suhr, Lutheran Theological Sem- 
inary, Philadelphia, Pa.; alumni secretary, 
Luther Stirewalt, Duke University, Dur- 
ham, N. C.; editor of L. S. A. A. publica- 
tions, Mary Aasgaard, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis; advisers, Dr. C. P. 
Harry, Norristown, Pa.; Dr. J. C. K. Preus, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; the Rev. Harold 
Yochum, Detroit, Mich.; Dr. B. M. Chris- 
tensen, Minneapolis, Minn. 

With them work the nine regional pres- 
idents: Pacific Northwest, Roland Swan- 
son, University of California, Los Angeles; 
Midwest, Melvin Oestlin, Bethany College, 
Lindsborg, Kan.; Northwest, Sterling 
Simonson, Augustana-College, Sioux Falls, 
S. D.; Land O’Lakes, John Gebuhr, State 
College, Ames, Iowa; Hub, Harry Victor- 
son, Augustana Seminary, Rock Island, 
ll.; Ohio Valley, Karl Beck, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; Southeast, Eliza- 
beth Bischoff, Newberry College, New- 
berry, S. C.; North Atlantic, Gottfried 
Alberti, Wagner College, Staten Island. 
Each of the nine regions of L. S. A. A. 
has an annual conference, usually held 
in the fall so that the benefits thereof will 
carry throughout the school year. 

Neither the new student secretary, nor 
the student pastors, nor the L. S. A. A. can 
work alone. The student’s home and home 
church and the church at college must 
co-operate in the many opportunities of 
helping our Lutheran students remain 
loyal to Christ and His church. Here are 
some practical suggestions toward that 
end: 


The Home Church 


Gives students the foundation for their 
spiritual development while at university 
or college. 

Fosters a loyalty to and an understand- 
ing of the church and its program. 

Does its utmost to interest and aid stu- 
dents in attending one of our church col- 
leges. 

Urges students to be regular readers of 
THE LUTHERAN. 

Reports to the Student Service Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education the names 
of all students in the congregation who 
are enrolling in a college, university, busi- 
ness college, or nurses’ training group. 
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Urges students to become part of the 
worshiping congregation in the college 
town, its Student Bible Class, Luther 
League, Mission Society, and the Lutheran 
Student Association of America. 

Introduces students to pastor and peo- 
ple in the college-town church by per- 
sonal letter. 

Holds a special Communion service for 
going-away students and their families. 

Arranges an annual service, in which 
students and graduates may speak from 
experience on the importance of Chris- 
tian influence in higher education. : 

Plans an informal affair—perhaps out- 
of-doors—to strengthen the bond of friend- 
ship between the going-away students and 
those with whom they have been working 
in the home church. 

Puts students on the mailing list for pas- 
toral letters and church bulletins. 

Provides, through the local Luther 
League, L. D. R. or other society, means 
for keeping in touch with students through 
periodic letters. 

Sponsors a Yuletide gathering for stu- 
dents and others home for the holidays. 

Offers definite opportunity during vaca- 
tions for students to teach Sunday school 
or daily vacation Bible school and to help 
in Luther League, L. D. R., and Brother- 
hood. 


The Church at College 


Sends a personal letter to every Lu- 
theran student before he comes to college. 
(Names are sent to the college church 
pastor by the Student Service Depart- 
ment from the home church report.) Let- 
ter contains welcome, information about 
church service and Lutheran homes open 
to boarders and roomers. 

Helps the Lutheran Student Association 
Membership Committee (who have re- 
turned to the campus before college opens 
in order to be ready for this service) meet 
freshmen Lutheran students at the depot 
and assist them in getting happily settled. 

Makes a personal call on every Lu- 
theran student by L. S. A-ers, church 
members, or student pastor during the first 
week. Calls are continued until contact 
is actually established. ; 

Invites students to an informal recep- 
tion at the church, affording an oppor- 
tunity for Lutheran students to get ac- 
quainted so they will know fellow 
Lutherans in the halls and on the campus. 

Arranges for transportation to church 
the first Sunday, “All Out to Church Sun- 
day.” This free transportation is continued 
if the church is far from the campus. 

Offers students “student membership” in 
the congregation during their years at 
college (and contribution envelopes to 
those who wish them). 

Invites students to the homes in the con- 
gregation. 

Offers a student Bible class at the reg- 
ular Sunday school hour, led by a com- 
petent teacher. 

Encourages students to affiliate with the 
Lutheran Student Association on the 
campus and to attend the Luther League 
at the church. . . 

Affords the student pastor time to at- 
tend the Lutheran Student Association 
meetings and to counsel students indi- 
vidually. 

Assists students through sympathetic 
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contact with college administrators and 
faculty. 

Enlists for the Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation the’ active co-operation of Chris- 
tian faculty members. 

Helps students get the inspiration of at- 
tending regional L. S. A. intercollegiate 
conferences by assisting with transpor- 
tation. 

Introduces to students and college ad- 
ministrators distinguished church leaders. 

Includes students in special church oc- 
casions such as synodical meetings, con- 
ventions and conferences. 

Commends graduating students to the 
church in the community where they will 
begin their work. 

Mary E. AasGaAarp, 
Editor of L. S. A. A. Publications. 


LUTHERAN STUDENT 
CHOIR AT MICHIGAN 


Fostered by Student Pastor Yoder, Choral 
Group Impresses Ann Arbor Lutherans 


Tue LUTHERAN STUDENT CLUB at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has organized an a 
cappella choir. The energetic Lutheran 
student pastor, the Rev. H. O. Yoder, has 
recognized that among a group of more 
than four hundred Lutheran students a 
good choral group is both possible and de- 
sirable. In fact, such an organization was 
requested by the students, and Pastor Yost, 
although busy with keeping in contact 
with students, teaching a student Bible 
class, holding Sunday evening fellowship 
and Student Forum to say nothing about 
having Trinity Church under his pastoral 
eare, felt that such a healthy request 
should not go unheeded. What a happy 
situation when young people request the 
opportunity of meeting regularly to enjoy 
Christian fellowship and to sing to the 
honor and glory of their God in sacred 
song the harmonic settings of the divine 
Word which master musicians throughout 
the world have arranged. 
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The services of William G. Rozeboom 
was secured to organize and direct such 
an organization. Mr. Rozeboom is a Lu- 
theran, a graduate student, and an expe- 
rienced choral director. An organization of 
thirty voices was effected with the plan of 
gradually and carefully building it up to 
sixty. The group was organized in Feb- 
ruary and worked diligently during the 
second semester; and although the director 
maintained that such a group could not 
be expected to do finished work in the first 
year or two of its existence, the choir suc- 
cumbed to requests for public appear- 
ances. Sacred concerts were given before 
enthusiastic audiences in Zion and Trinity 
Lutheran churches in Ann Arbor. The 
choir also delighted the Michigan District 
Brotherhood Convention of the American 
Lutheran Church held in May in Ypsilanti, 
Mich. There was also developed a small 
chorus of fifteen voices and a really good 
male quartet. These two organizations not 
only appeared on the choir programs, but 
also sang for the Detroit District Luther 
League Rally and for the twentieth anni- 
versary banquet of the Lutheran Student 
Club. This new music organization is a 
worthy addition to the Lutheran student 
work being done at the University of 
Michigan. It does seem that Lutheranism 
and choral work go hand in hand. This 
choir has made a really good impression 
upon the laity of the district, informing 
them of this great phase of the church 
work among students of our faith in state 
or private institutions. 

The organization of this choir and the 
Bible discussion hour on Tuesday evenings 
have proved to be the two real advances 
in the past two years over consistent em- 
phasis on church attendance and Sunday 
evening forums which have attracted 
about seventy students. There are 475 Lu- 
theran students at Michigan University 
from every synodical group of Lutherans. 
The work at Ann Arbor is carried on 
jointly by the American Lutheran Church 
and the United Lutheran Church. 
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NEW YORK LUTHER 
LEAGUE HAS “HOT” 
CONVENTION 
Reported by H. L. Logan 


WITH THE TEMPERATURE reading over 
ninety degrees for the entire convention, 
the Luther League of New York State held 
its annual meeting in Albany, May 28-31, 
in St. John’s Church. The total registra- 
tion numbered around 275, with well over 
200 visitors. The convention was the forty- 
fourth annual meeting of the State League, 
which is the oldest Lutheran State Young 
People’s League in our country. 

The convention opened on Friday eve- 
ning with Vesper Service, in charge of 
the pastor loci, Dr. T. O. Posselt. Andrew 
L. Dillenbeck, D.D., president of the East- 
ern Conference of New York Synod, 
brought greetings to the delegates. Dr. 
Charles W. Leitzell, president of Hart- 
wick College, Oneonta, N. Y., brought a 
stirring message to the delegates and chal- 
lenged them to carry out the theme of the 
convention, “Youth Serve Christ.” After 
the vesper service, a reception by the host 
district, Eastern, was given the young peo- 
ple. The mayor of the city of Albany, the 
Hon. John Boyd Thacher II, welcomed the 
Leaguers to the capital city of the Empire 
State. Many of the pastors present were 
introduced and our national president, 
John George Kurzenknabe, led the group 
in community singing. 

The business sessions opened Saturday 
morning. The devotions were led by the 
chaplain, the Rev. Henry H. Wahl of Hud- 
son. The Morning Suffrages were used. 
The convention was greeted by the con- 
vention chairman, Mr. Mollenkopf. The 
response was given by the vice-president 
of the State League, Miss Borgstede. The 
business session was conducted by the state 
president, Howard L. Logan. 

The first conference period on the 
theme, “Youth Serve Christ—Through Ed- 
ucation,’ was led by Mr. John George 
Kurzenknabe. This was followed by the 
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Intermediate Luncheon held in the Parish 
Hall. About 200, many of them inter- 
mediates, lunched together. The meeting 
was in charge of Miss Florence Benoit, 
Eastern District Intermediate Secretary. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
business until 3.15, when the second con- 
ference period was held. The theme was 
broadened by Dr. Clarence E. Krumbholz, 
Executive Secretary of the Inner Mission 
Board of the United Lutheran Church. His 
topic was, “Youth Serve Christ—Through 
Missions.” Dr. Krumbholz urged us not to 
divide missions into the three common 
divisions, Foreign, Home and Inner. After 
this conference the delegates were taken 
on a scenic tour to Thacher Park in the 
Helderberg Mountains, a state park. 

The Fellowship Banquet, the highlight 
of the convention, was held Saturday eve- 
ning in the parish hall of Trinity Metho- 
dist Church, Albany. There were 350 pres- 
ent. The speaker was Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel, president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America, and his message was 
of unusual interest and value to all. Dr. 
Knubel spoke on the convention text, II 
Chronicles 29:11, saying that the “Lord 
has chosen us.” The church is the only 
thing with a future, according to Dr. 
Knubel. : 

On Sunday morning the delegates at- 
tended the various Lutheran churches in 
the city. In the afternoon, a religious 
drama, “The Rock,” was presented by the 
Baronet Dramatic Club of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran Church, Johnstown, the Rev. 
Wilmer M. Zuehlke pastor. A musical 
program was offered by the choir of the 
First Lutheran Church, where the drama 
was held. 

On Sunday evening, the Communion 
Service was held for the delegates. The 
officiating clergy were Dr. Posselt and 
C. E. Frontz, D.D., pastor of the First Lu- 
theran Church, Albany. The speaker was 
Dr. Samuel G. Trexler, former president 
of the New York Synod. Dr. Trexler spoke 
of the “love of God that constraineth us.” 

On Monday morning reports of commit- 
tees and secretaries were heard and acted 
upon. The Intermediate Debate was held 
as a part of the senior convention. The 
subject was, “Resolved, that a Christian 
cannot engage in war of any kind.” In- 
terest was high in the debate because the 
winner will represent New York at the 
national convention. Miss Olga Kaufer, 
St. James’ Lutheran Church, New York 
City, was the winner. 

The closing session of the convention 
was held Monday afternoon. The address 
was given by the Rev. Paul J. Hoh, editor 
of the Parish and Church School Board, 
Philadelphia. The new officers were in- 
stalled by the chaplain: President, Howard 
L. Logan, Albany; vice-president, Miss J. 
Dorothy Borgstede, White Plains; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Louise Henke, Bell- 
aire; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mildred 
Doran, Syracuse; treasurer, Raymond C. 
Dohne, Syracuse. Syracuse was selected 
as the place for the convention in 1938. 

From the reports of officers, committees 
and secretaries, all felt that New York 
State had a fine year. We oversubscribed 
our China Project by $100. Reports from 
our local leagues were encouraging. The 
convention was a representative one. 
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INDIANA LUTHER LEAGUE 
IN CONVENTION 


Reported by the Rev. A. K. Trout 


THE FORTIETH annual convention of the 
Luther League of the Indiana Synod as- 
sembled in Grace Church, Elkhart, Ind., 
J. Daniel Brosy, D.D., pastor, June 14-16. 

The convention sermon was brought by 
the Rev. Allen K. Trout, president of the 
State Luther League, who used the theme, 
“Youth Building Upon Drifting Sands” or 
“Upon the Eternal Rock.” Dr. Brosy was 
liturgist for the convention. 

Mr. John George Kurzenknabe ad- 
dressed the corivention at two of its ses- 
sions on the subject, “The Luther League 
at Work in the Church.” He also con- 
ducted a Question Hour. The Rev. John 
S. Albert, a former president of the State 
Luther League, was the speaker at the 
banquet which marked the fortieth anni- 
versary and he addressed the convention 
upon the theme, “The League of Yester- 
day.” H. E. Turney, D.D., president of the 
Indiana Synod, addressed the closing ses- 
sion basing his well-chosen words on the 
theme, “Our Church.” 

The spirit of progress was ever present 
as the various secretaries reported the 
work accomplished during the year. 
Among the outstanding accomplishments 
were: The meeting in full of the “China 
Project” and being listed as the fifteenth 
State League in the National Luther 
League. The adding of three new leagues, 
St. John’s of North Liberty, St. Paul’s of 
Milan and St. John’s of Kokomo was a 
feature of progress. 

A resolution was passed to the effect 
that the State Luthe# League would co- 
operate in full with the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society in the work of the Juniors 
and turn over to this agency all our Junior 
Leagues and assist in directing the work 
in the local congregations. 

Officers elected were: the Rev. Allen 
K. Trout, president; Miss Dorothy Emer- 
son, vice-president; Mrs. Harry Emrick, 
secretary; Miss Marie Wetzel, treasurer; 
Miss Ada Stocking, corresponding secre- 
tary; and Miss Margery Warren, member 
of the Executive Committee. 

Grace Luther League proved themselves 
splendid hosts, having prepared special 
numbers to be inserted in the program 
at intervals, among which was a playlet, 
“The Pest,” musical numbers and speak- 
ers. Miss Margery Warren, Miss Dorothy 
Emerson and Dr. Brosy were highly com- 
mended for these presentations. 


NEW YORK GIRLS’ CAMP 
Dr. Paul C. White Tells About 


the Counselors 


Tue Unirep Lutheran Synod of New 
York opened its Camp for Girls July 3, 
to be in operation for eight weeks on Lake 
Kanawauke, near Tuxedo, N. Y., in the 
Harriman section of the Interstate Park. 
While the physical situation of the camp 
is alluring and beautiful, being on the 
shores of lovely Lake Kanawauke, every- 
one knows that the counselors make the 
camp an inspiring adventure for girls eight 
to seventeen years. 
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Numbered among the counselors this 
year will be Miss Dorothy Zerbst, director, 
a member of Good Shepherd Lutheran 
Church, Weehawken, N. J. Miss Zerbst 
is a public school teacher and has been 
employed on various summer camp staffs 
for the past eleven years. At one time she 
was Missionary Secretary of the New 
Jersey State Luther League and at pres- 
ent is a member of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Society and the Sunday school staff 
of her church. 

Miss Virginia Greever, daughter of Dr. 
Walton H. Greever, secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, will be in 
charge of nature lore and summer camp 
activities. 

Miss Alberta Kuhlman, Oneonta, N. Y., 
director of the senior activities, is com- 
pleting her college work at Hartwick Col- 
lege, where her brother-in-law, the Rev. 
Dr. Ralph Heim, is dean. 

Miss Gladys Telleen, the head of the 
Junior Division, is the daughter of Mr. 
S. Frederick Telleen, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank and a member of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Miss Katherine Krumbholz, counselor, 
is the daughter of Dr. Clarence E. Krumb- 
holz, the Executive Secretary of the Board 
of Inner Missions, United Lutheran Church 
in America, 

Miss Julia Coleman, counselor, will have 
an active part in the life of the camp and 
will represent Foreign Mission interests 
since her father, the Rev. Dr. F. L. Cole- 
man, is serving the church in Rajah- 
mundry, India. 

Other counselors will include Miss Mary 
Wertz, daughter of the Rev. Henry Wertz, 
pastor of St. Andrew’s Lutheran Church, 
Brooklyn; Miss Marion Orr, a student at 
Wagner College and a member of Trinity 
Lutheran Church, Staten Island, Dr. Sut- 
ter pastor; and a number of others. 

Girls eight to seventeen may enroll in 
this camp any week that it is open. For 
further information write the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York, 39 East 35th 
Street, New York City. Our girls are look- 
ing forward to a glorious summer in the 
great out-of-doors under the finest of 
Lutheran leadership. 


“CAMP SUSQUEHANNA” 


at Susquehanna University, Selinsgrove, 
Pa., closed the thirteenth annual encamp- 
ment on that campus June 23. The camp, 
which is sponsored by the Susquehanna 
Synod of the United Lutheran Church, 
was in session for eight days. 

A memorial service at the grave of 
David A. Day, missionary to Africa, was 
the impressive sunset service for the boys 
their last night in camp. Special enter- 
tainments provided amusement for the 
camp each evening. Their mornings were 
given over to class work which leads them 
to appreciation and acceptance of the 
Four-fold Life. The spiritual life of the 
boys included chapel service, daily sunset 
service and devotionals. The camp enjoys 
a full program of sports which is carried 
on under expert supervision on the uni- 
versity’s athletic fields and in the spa- 
cious new Alumni Gymnasium. Group 
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competition featured in these athletic 
events. 

The Rev. Walter E. Brown of Danville, 
long-time member of the camp staff, was 
elected director for next season. Mr. 
Brown replaces the Rev. Louis V. Lesher 
of Williamsburg. Other officers of the staff 
elected for next year are: Assistant direc- 
tor, the Rev. Joseph Janson, Sunbury; 
musical director, the Rev. E. L. G. Bot- 
tiger, Milton; and athletic director, the 
Rev. Harry F. Shoaf, Jersey Shore. The 
chairman of the Synodical Committee in 
charge of the camp is the Rev. Dr. C. H. 
Stein of Lock Haven. H. V. Biouex. 


WAGNER COLLEGE 


THIRTY COURSES in the arts and sciences 
are being offered by Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N. Y., in its summer session 
July 5 to August 13. The courses, selected 
from the Wagner curriculum for their spe- 
cial interest to summer students, will be 
taught by members of the regular faculty. 

Prof. Herbert R. Childs, registrar and 
professor of physics, is the director of the 
summer session at Wagner, an institution 
located on Grymes Hill, Staten Island, one 
of the highest points along the Atlantic 
Coast, overlooking New York Harbor. The 
campus is a fifty-three-acre tract of 
wooded land, free from the noise and rush 
of the city, yet only a few miles from New 
York City’s wealth of museums, zoos, 
churches, art galleries, and theatres. 

The program for the summer session 
provides for a five-day week of study. 
Classes will be held in the morning 8.10 
to 12.00 o’clock. Laboratory periods will 
be held in the afternoon from 1.00 o’clock. 

The summer program is designed, first, 
for those who are interested only in the 
informational and cultural value of the 
courses, and, who, during their leisure 
time, desire to study without credit toward 
a degree; and second, for those who are 
candidates for the bachelor of arts and 
science degrees and desire to pursue 
courses that will earn credit toward that 
end. 

Students who desire to matriculate must 


present sixteen high school credits as out- . 


lined in the general catalogue of the col- 
lege. Other students need not present high 
school credits nor submit to an examina- 
tion. The only requirements for the lat- 
ter are the ability to pursue the work suc- 
cessfully. 

Both day and resident students will be 
accepted, both the men’s and women’s 
dormitories being placed at the disposal of 
the out-of-town students. 

Subjects not listed among those offered 
may be added to the curriculum at the 
request of a sufficient number of students, 
Additional courses will not be offered un- 
less requested by a minimum of ten stu- 
dents. 

The arts and science courses that are 
offered are: 

Chemistry subjects are general and or- 
ganic chemistry, and quantitative and 
qualitative analysis. These will be taught 
by Dr. Leonard B. Brabec, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry and assistant profes- 
sor of biology. 

Biology, histology, microtechnique, bac- 
teriology, and serology will be taught by 
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Dr. Ralph Deal, head of the biology de- 
partment, and Dr. Natale Colosi, associate 
professor of biology and director of the 
Parkway Hospital, New York City. 

Freshman composition and a survey of 
English literature will be taught by Prof. 
Milton T. Kleintop, associate professor of 
English. 

Prof. Theodore E. Palleske, instructor of 
Latin and modern languages, will instruct 
classes in elementary French, intermediate 
French, elementary and intermediate Ger- 
man, and elementary Latin. 

Courses in government, modern Euro- 
pean history, and American history, will 
be conducted by Nathaniel P. Clough, in- 
structor in history and world traveler and 
student of European history. 

Courses in mathematics: college algebra, 
trigonometry and analytical geometry, and 
college geometry, will be conducted by Dr. 
Allen E. Anderson, professor of mathe- 
matics. 

Logic and the history of philosophy will 
be taught by Dr. Samuel G. Hefelbower, 
head of the religion and philosophy de- 
partments. A course in general physics 
will be conducted ‘by Professor Childs, the 
director of the session. 

Dr. Marion B. Bartlett, instructor of 
psychology and education, is offering 
courses in general, educational, child, and 
abnormal psychology. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


THIRTEEN MEMBERS of the graduating 
class of Hamma Divinity School heard the 
Rev. Arthur M. Knudsen of Chicago, sec- 
retary of the Board of American Missions, 
advise them to “pray as if everything de- 
pended upon God and work as if every- 
thing depended upon you,” at their annual 
commencement exercises, May 30 at the 
Fourth Lutheran Church, Springfield, 
Ohio. His address made a deep impression 
upon those at the threshold of their life 
work. 

Ten members of the class received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity from Pres- 
ident Rees Edgar Tulloss of Wittenberg 
College. They were George Aigner of 
Chicago; Willard Borchers of Yonkers, 
N. Y.; Myron Danford of Buffalo, Ohio; 
Carl Driscoll of Springfield; Charles Frank 
of Crestline; Walden Holl of Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Melvin Lange of Akron; Carveth 
Mitchell of Detroit, Mich.; Calvin Naugle 
of Holsapple, Pa.; and Marvin Sielken of 
Toledo. Three received certificates of 
graduation: John Bender of Lancaster, 
Clarence Flath of Springfield, and Francis 
Heine of Saginaw, Mich. 


WITTENBERG COM- 
MENCEMENT 
For the first time in the history of Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio, a 
woman addressed the senior class at com- 
mencement. Judge Florence E. Allen of 
Columbus, Ohio, member of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, sixth dis- 
trist, spoke to the class of 1937 on June 7. 
Approximately two hundred received 
earned and honorary degrees at the 
ninety-second commencement. Concerts, 
plays and a pageant marked the days be- 
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ginning June 3, with alumni activities at 
a peak June 5. Members of the Board of 
Directors of the college were in annual 
spring session June 3 and 4. Wittenberg 
College serves the synods of Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, and numbers students from 
these states in the senior class. 

Honorary degrees were conferred as fol- 
lows: Doctor of Divinity, the Rev. Otto 
A. Bremer, student pastor at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Wash.; the 
Rev. Charles Franklin Koch, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Richmond, Ind.; the Rev. 
M. I. Powell, pastor of the First Lutheran 
Church, Leipsic, Ohio; and the Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther Dolbeer, missionary to India. 
Dr. Dolbeer has done effective evangelis- 
tic work among the caste peoples, has been 
engaged in preparing the musical setting 
for the liturgy of the Andhra Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in India, and was editor 
of “The Joint Telugu Christian Hymnal,” 
and the translator for the Telugu edition 
of “Christian Mass Movements.” Doctor 
of Literature was conferred on Mr. Charles 
Earle Funk, associate lexicographer of the 
Literary Digest. 


CORRECTIONS 


It HAS BEEN necessary to make a couple 
of changes in the faculty of the Maryland 
Synod Summer School. The Rev. John 
Sanderson of Gettysburg, Pa., will have 
charge of the Music Period instead of 
Prof. Paul Ensrud of Newberry College, 
and Mrs. Lloyd M. Keller of Baltimore will 
conduct the Women’s Conference instead 
of Miss Jessie Thomas, as reported in THE 
LUTHERAN under date of June 30. 


In the report of the convention of the 
East Pennsylvania Synod one read: “Mr. 
Ivan Snyder of Philadelphia and Mr. 
Robert D. Fox of Middletown were elected 
lay members of the Mission Board.” Mr. 
Fox is a resident of Hummelstown, not 
Middletown. 


CHARITY NEGLECTED 


Cuartes V. Vickrey, presenting his re- 
port to the National Committee for Reli- 
gious and Welfare Recovery announces that 
in spite of returning prosperity, the peo- 
ple of the United States last year reg- 
istered the lowest percentage of giving to 
church, education and philanthropy that 
has been recorded in any year since 1925. 
Mr. Vickrey bases his findings in part 
upon the official preliminary report just 
issued by the United States Treasury De- 
partment compiled from income tax re- 
turns for 1935, which indicate a total net 
taxable income of $14,656,079,000 with 
$305,279,000 or 2.083 per cent deducted as 
tax exempt contributions. The correspond- 
ing figures for 1929 are $24,800,736,000 of 
taxable income with $527,093,000 or 2.125 
per cent deduction as _ contributions. 
“Strange as it may seem the depression 
year of 1932 produced the highest percent- 
age of giving that has ever been recorded,” 
said Mr. Vickrey. “Does it require suffer- 
ing to produce sacrificial giving?” and 
“Can sterling character be developed with- 
out sacrifice?” are two questions sug- 
gested by this report. 
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INDIA MISSION PURCHASES 
PROPERTY 


Foreign Board Announces Addition to 
Andhra College Campus 


APPROXIMATELY six and a half acres of 
ground centrally located in the city of 
Guntur and the site of the building in 
which the district Munsiff (judge) holds 
court have finally come into the posses- 
sion of our India Mission. The negotia- 
tions for this property extend over a num- 
ber of years and the final consummation 
of the purchase is looked upon as a very 
desirable forward step so far as the prop- 
erty provision for the future of our Guntur 
Mission is concerned. The amount of 
money involved is reported to be $26,580. 
This sum was in the hands of the Board 
of Foreign Missions as a draft upon the 
sum of money which was collected some 
years ago for the development of the 
Andhra Christian College. 

Tue LuTHERAN had the opportunity after 
receiving the report of the purchase from 
the Board’s office in Baltimore to acquire 
for its readers some interesting details, 
through an interview with Missionary Dr. 
H. H. Sipes, now in America on furlough. 
We expressed first of all our curiosity as 
to the significance of the title “Munsiff” 
and the building in which he sits as judge. 
Dr. Sipes explained that provision for the 
administration of justice in India is as- 
signed to a series of jurisdictions and thus 
is not entirely unlike that which obtains 
in the United States. For example, our 
mission area belongs to what is known as 
the Madras Presidency, which is one of the 
nine main divisions of the India territory 
under the British government. The Pres- 
idency is sub-divided into districts, the 
Madras Presidency having seventeen, one 
of which is known as the Guntur District. 
This would bear some slight resemblance 
to what would be a small state of the 
United States. It is sub-divided into the 
equivalent of counties for which the India 
title is Taluk. In much the same way that 
Philadelphia occupies Philadelphia County 
so the city of Guntur is Guntur Taluk. 
The judiciary is graded on the basis of 
these civil institutions. 

In the picture shown herewith the cen- 
tral section contains the judge’s chamber. 
At the right is the courtroom and at the 
left are the library and files. The Munsiff 
has jurisdiction over civil cases to the 
extent that they are assigned him by 
higher judicial authorities. The building, 
the stripes in the roof of which excited 
our curiosity, Dr. Sipes explained. The 
walls are constructed of stone and the 
roof of tiles. The white stripes on the 
latter are a plaster ‘binder” on the tiles, 
which have been whitewashed. 

Not appearing in the picture but 
to the left of the building is a plot 
of ground containing twenty-two 
acres owned by the Mission and oc- 
cupied by the Stahl Girls’ High 
School. In this institution the pupils 
number 400, a minority of whom are 
boarding school pupils and the re- 
mainder residents of Guntur. To. the 
right of the site pictured but also 
not included in the photograph, east 
of the building so far as direction is 
concerned, one finds the boys’ high 
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school. Yet further east are the buildings 
of the Andhra Christian College. For these 
institutions an area of seven acres has 
been acquired and occupied. 


Missionaries Delighted 


Dr. Roy Strock, principal of Andhra 
Christian College, reported to the Board 
of Foreign Missions that the present build- 
ings, while not of great value, can be used 
temporarily. Of the transaction Dr. Strock 
says in concluding his announcement of 
the purchase: 

“Here in India we are delighted to se- 
cure this property. It not only has an 
excellent location because of its being 
almost at the center of the city of Guntur, 
but it is also splendidly situated for our 
college purposes.. It is really a valuable 
site. Just exactly how the college will 
make use of the property has not been 
definitely determined, but this matter will 
be decided in the near future. It is a mat- 
ter of great satisfaction for us who are 
connected with the college to be able to 
feel that we now have a suitable property 
on which to carry on the further develop- 
ment of the college. I am sure that all of 
the friends of the college in America will 
rejoice with us on account of the purchase. 
We feel, moreover, that the amount paid 
to the government, viz., $26,580, is very 
reasonable, considering the fine property 
that we have secured.” 


A GOLDEN JUBILEE 


(Continued from page 2) 


ber, by the Rev. George S. Derrick, Mount 
Jackson, Va. Letters of felicitation from 
Zion Lutheran Church, Wilmington, Del., 
the church in. which Dr. Finck was con- 
firmed, and from Mrs. George Diets, 
Zelienople, Pa., a member of Dr. Finck’s 
first catechetical class, and from the Rev. 
Albert Speck, Saltsburg, Pa. a former 
supply pastor of Mt. Zion congregation, 
were read. 

At the conclusion of the anniversary 
services the Rev. W. H. Kibler presented 
Dr. Finck with a gift of money from Mt. 
Zion congregation. 

Dr. Finck was ordained just fifty years 
ago, June 17, 1887, by the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, going at once to Pittsburgh 
as pastor of Memorial Lutheran Church in 
old Allegheny. While there he organized 
a mission congregation as well on March 
25, 1888, bearing the name of Grace 
Church, but popularly known as the 
Spring Garden Mission. 

In 1893 Pastor Finck was called to An- 
derson, Ind., to start a mission. Here a 
splendid work was done and a church and 
parsonage were erected. The parsonage, 
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standing on church ground, the pastor 
paid for himself, giving it as a gift to the 
people when leaving thirteen years later, 
in 1906. During these years Pastor Finck 
also revived a congregation at Ovid, serv- 
ing it without remuneration; built a 
church at Alexandria; was for seven years 
(1896-1903) secretary of the Chicago 
Synod; and became an incorporator of 
Weidner Institute, a Lutheran secondary 
school. 


His Work at New Market 


In 1906 he journeyed to Augusta, Ga., 
with his wife and family. Here as pastor 
of St. Matthew’s Church, he remained ‘for 
six years, leaving in 1912 to become pastor 
of Emmanuel and Mt. Zion churches of 
the New Market Parish in Virginia. Here 
he was to continue for nineteen years until 
in 1931 he retired from the active min- 
istry. Here, too, his educational interests 
asserted themselves as, with the faithful 
help of his wife and others, he conducted 
the Shenandoah Lutheran Institute from 
1913 to 1921. 

Pastor Finck’s historical and scholarly 
inclinations showed themselves in the pub- 
lishing of a history of St. Matthew’s, 
Augusta, in 1911; in numerous contribu- 
tions to Lutheran papers; and in his vol- 
ume titled, “Lutheran Landmarks and 
Pioneers in America,’ published in 1913. 
Later this book was put into braille for 
the blind, by the United Lutheran Church 
and exhibited at the World’s Fair in Chi- 
cago in 1934. In 1915, in recognition of his 
work and scholarship, Pastor Finck re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from his Alma Mater, Muhlenberg College. 
In recent years much translating of early 
records, particularly of the diary of Paul 
Henkel, has been lovingly and skilfully 
done and the archives of the Lutheran 
Historical Society at Gettysburg, of which 
society he is an officer, has been greatly 
enriched. 

Dr. Finck’s larger service to the church 
includes also co-authorship in the “His- 
tory of the Lutheran Church in Virginia 
and East Tennessee,” service on the for- 
mer West Indies Mission Board, the 
Salem Orphans’ Home Board, and service 
as a delegate to conventions of the United 
Lutheran Church in America. 

Nothing of all this, however, outshines 
the record of his faithful parish ministry. 
With the half-century mark now attained, 
he rightly rejoices in God’s mercy through 
the years and in the good will of his hosts 
of friends. W. H. Krister, Jr. 


Sir Haratp MackinTosu of Halifax, Eng- 
land, with whom Americans became bet- 
ter acquainted in 1936 as president 
of the World’s Sunday School As- 
sociation for the third time, as a 
boy attended the Sunday school ‘of 
St. Andrew’s Methodist Church in 
Halifax. He was honored at the 
school’s recent diamond jubilee 
celebration, by having a tablet rec- 
ognizing the high position held by 
its former scholar unveiled in his 
honor. Sir Harald and Lady Mackin- 
tosh attended the jubilee services, 
so we are told by The World Sunday 
School News in a recent issue. 
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PITTSBURGH SYNOD NEWS 
By the Rev. L. W. Rupp 


FROM THE two latest issues of The Lu- 
theran Monthly, and by permission of the 
editor, some culled items of interest and 
information, neither geographical, alpha- 
betical, nor chronological in arrangement. 

David Barhart, grandfather of the noted 
Amelia Earhart Putnam, organized Bethel 
Lutheran Church, Cook Township, West- 
moreland County, now joined with St. 
James’, Youngstown, Pa. the Rev. J. 
Leonard Fischer pastor. Bethel is being 
fixed up,—new basement, and many im- 
provements,—while at St. James’ both 
church and parsonage are having much 
more done than the usual spring house- 
cleaning. 

Somebody is advertising the Hammond 
electric organ, for two new installations are 
listed: Trinity, New Brighton, the Rev. 
J. F. Bermon pastor, and Zion, Ruffsdale, 
the Rev. P. W. Seiberling pastor. Salem, 
Delmont, the Rev. R. C. Lauffenberger 
pastor, reports installation of a portable 
pipe organ, not stating the maker. Here 
other improvements are noted, as also at 
Export, in the same parish. 


Other Church Music Conferences 


More and more are the items touching 
conferences on church music. In April Dr. 
Luther D. Reed presided over two, one 
in St. Matthew’s Church, Erie, and the 
other at First Church, Warren. Both were 
planned to cover as wide a territory as 
possible and both were very successful. 

We like Pastor Ortner’s introduction to 
the paragraph touching a meeting held 
May 17 in Pittsburgh: “Battles are fought 
behind the closed flaps of the general’s 
tent, and so the destiny of nations and 
the course of history is made.” The event 
was a gathering in the Inner Mission con- 
ference room, Wabash Building, out of 
which emerged the Lutheran Liturgical 
Arts Association, with the Rev. George J. 
Muller temporary chairman, and a July 
meeting dated for study of “The Rubrics 
of the Common Service.” 

Contrasting the pleasure in this fine an- 
nouncement is the word that on Ascen- 
sion Day, when Pastor Muller had ar- 
ranged for the consecration of the brass 
lectern in Grace Church he was called 
away suddenly by the death of his brother, 
Henry Mueller, professor of history in 
Muhlenberg College. The old chancel fur- 
niture from Grace Church has been given 
to St. James’ Church of the Saltsburg 
Parish, the Rev. A. E. Speck pastor. This 
building is ninety-nine years old. 


The Oldest Missionary Society 

In the anniversary line, there is an an- 
nouncement. In the fall the society which 
is thought to be the Pittsburgh Synod’s 
oldest Women’s Missionary Society will 
celebrate its sixtieth anniversary. If Cor- 
respondent Bruce Shaffer’s report has us 
wrong, we'll take him up on the proposi- 
tion of an extra size dish of that unmatch- 
able Cramer home-made cream at Silver- 
ville; the next time Dr. Melhorn comes 
speech-making this way, we recommend 
he go out to find material for an editorial 
on how Lutherans on our farms make 
good in changed conditions of life. 
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This missionary society is at Bethel, 
Forks Parish (Leechburg), the Rev. Frank 
H. Miller pastor; date of organization, De- 
cember 2, 1877. Of the seventy-one 
original members nine survive. The an- 
niversary is one worthy of attention and 
attendance. 

Also in the East Conference, St. John’s, 
of the Sagamore Parish, the Rev. Fred- 
erick Stueber pastor, sends out the in- 
vitation to come up for the one hundred 
fifteenth anniversary; date not given to 
rouse interest. 


A First Anniversary 

First anniversaries ought to be impor- 
tant, and Pastor W. H. Marburger at Chi- 
cora had his the other week, first of or- 
dination and installation. This leads to 
another suggestion: that we keep an eye 
on that belt of country and small village 
parishes running from New Castle terri- 
tory across the Allegheny to Ringgold and 
Elderton, where quite a few young men 
have been placed these late months. From 
every one much promise, and fine success. 


A Real Catechetical School 


Out now to Ohio, where in East Liver- 
pool Pastor F. Eppling Reinartz cele- 
brated Pentecost with forty-two lives ded- 
icated to the Lord at the altar of St. John’s 
Church. These accessions included a class 
of twenty-two senior catechumens under 
instruction for two years in the catechism, 
the Services of Worship, the Church Year, 
and the practical organization of the church 
for her work. The group underwent two 
public examinations. The men of this con- 
gregation conduct informal Sunday after- 
noon Vespers in the Tomlinson Run Camp 
of the National Park Service in Hancock 
County, W. Va. Two unique features here, 
the “‘bell,” which is a section of railroad 
rail smitten with a sledge hammer; and 
the popularity of the front seats. 

But front pews are popular elsewhere, 
it seems, for Pastor George Baisler, in St. 
Peter’s, Evans City, cannot eliminate the 
second service on the Lord’s Day. Evening 
service is not “eliminated,” but “replaced” 
by one for the summer at 8.30 A. M. 

Much more interesting even than this is 
the item coming down from Pastor A. H. 
Blank, Mayport Parish. Zion Church, 
Shannondale, is enlisting the ladies in con- 
ducting ‘a visitation of the homes in the 
parish. And at the Frogtown Church, 
where only eight members are on the roll, 
services are being arranged for on the first 
Sunday afternoon of each month. What a 
splendid thing to visit such services as 
these, both for acquaintance with fine 
work done by these people, and also for 
encouragement to them. We need to keep 
all the country churches open and sup- 


ported. 
A Real Reduction 

Leaning to “bigness” comes a report of 
the results after twenty-five months at 
Zion, Indiana, Pa., to cut down the debt 
in a Special Building Fund Drive. The 
amount of $35,000 has been taken off the 
debt; a splendid achievement. 

Not involving a large sum, in point of 
effort equal success is attained at Harri- 
son City, Westmoreland County, the Rev. 
W. E. Bauer pastor. At Zion’s the par- 
sonage is being fixed up with modern 
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equipment, electric water pumps and so 
on, while St. John’s, Boquet, is working 
toward their Jubilee Celebration and 
Homecoming Day in the fall of 1938, which 
will be the one hundred thirtieth anniver- 
sary of the founding of the congregation. 
The church building is fifty years old. 
Necessary work on the exterior has been 
completed at a cost of $1,050, and funds 
are being gathered for the renovation of 
the interior. 

A general observation after reading 
over notes from the territory of the synod 
is that Pentecost has become a day of em- 
phasis more than we seem able to recall 
from former years. The number of 
churches in which confirmation classes are 
brought to the altar, and emphasis on 
catechetical instruction increased at this 
season, seems growing rapidly. 


RICHLAND-CRAWFORD- 
ASHLAND BROADCAST 


By the Rev. Carl Driscoll,* Lucas, Ohio 


Someone has said, “There is nothing per- 
manent in this world but change.” The 
Lutheran Pastors’ Association of Richland, 
Crawford and Ashland counties, observ- 
ing the many changes coming so rapidly 
as time marches on, must feel this way. 
The Association closed its spring program 
with a big family picnic at South Park in 
Mansfield, Ohio, June 14. After a fine pic- 
nic dinner, games were played, and a 
business meeting was held. The Rev. J. 
Louis Wolf, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
and the Rev. Herman L. Gilbert, pastor 
of St. Paul’s Church, Mansfield, were 
elected president and secretary-treasurer 
respectively. The Rev. Carl Driscoll, pas- 
tor of the Lucas Parish, was appointed 
RCA Broadcaster for THe LUTHERAN. 


THE LurHERAN welcomes to its News Letter 
Staff the Rev. Carl Driscoll, who succeeds Pas- 
tor M. A. Stull. 
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One note of regret marred the day. The 
Rev. M. A. Stull, for six years pastor of 
First Church, Plymouth, president of the 
Central Ohio Conference and an active 
and enthusiastic member of the Associa- 
tion, bade farewell to the group. He leaves 
immediately to take up his duties as pas- 
tor of St. Luke’s Church, Youngstown. 
However, our sadness is overshadowed in 
our rejoicing with him on his call. We 
wish him success and know that it will be 
his in this new field of labor. 


New Assistant 


The Rev. John D. Mumford, graduate 
of Gettysburg Seminary with the class of 
1937, recently took up his duties as as- 
sistant pastor at First Church, Mansfield, 
Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., pastor. He suc- 
ceeds the Rev. John Grohne, who was 
recently called to the Leetonia Charge. 

Mr. Mumford was ordained in Baltimore 
on May 28, and was married on June 8 in 
York, Pa. to Miss Sara Kathryn Bair, 
daughter of the Rev. and Mrs. Robert Lee 
Bair of York, Pa. We extend a most cor- 
dial welcome to our new friends and co- 
laborers. 

On Sunday afternoon, June 6, the Rev. 
Carl Driscoll, pastor of the Lucas Parish, 
was formally installed by the Rev. M. A. 
Stull, president of the Central Ohio Con- 
ference. 


Merger and New Church 


As a part of the Federal Muskingum 
Conservation Project, a series of dams has 
been constructed by the government to 


store water and prevent floods in the lower © 


Ohio Valley. One of these, the Pleasant 
Hill Dam, will fldod the lower part of 
Pleasant Valley in which St. John’s Lu- 
theran Church has stood for ninety-four 
years. The government bought the church 
property. With this money, the congrega- 
tion moved to nearby Perrysville, to Grace 
Church, the Rev. George M. Schrack pas- 
tor. The merger was consummated last fall, 
but the name had to be St. John’s Church 
in order to receive the government com- 
pensation. With this money, and larger 
congregation, a new and beautiful brick 
church is being constructed. The old 
frame Grace Church is now brick veneered, 
and will be used for the Sunday school. 
A new part added in front of this build- 
ing is the church proper. It will be cor- 
rect in all of its appointments, and one of 
the most beautiful churches in this ter- 
ritory. 


Camp Luboca 


Partly because of our nearness to camp, 
but more so because of our interest in the 
camp, a large number of boys from the 
RCA territory are eagerly planning to at- 
tend this year’s camp, July 11-24. 

As usual, our pastor and leaders are 
looking forward to another week at Lake- 
side, July 19-25. This year’s program has 
every indication of being one of the best 
ever planned. 

Many of our Young People are planning 
to attend the National Luther League Con- 
vention to be held in Springfield July 5-9. 
Grover E. Swoyer, D.D., is scheduled to 
deliver the closing address on Friday eve- 
ning. 
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MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By Hugh Sharp 


SEVERAL HUNDRED enthusiastic Lutheran 
men gathered in the spacious Church of 
the Ascension Sunday afternoon and eve- 
ning, June 13, to help celebrate the tenth 
birthday of the American Federation of 
Lutheran Brotherhoods, True, there were 
not the thousand men that President 
Christianson asked for, but the turnout 
was gratifying and the program intensely 
interesting. 

“Building the Church” was chosen as 
the theme for the afternoon forum, and 
the various discussion groups assembled in 
all parts of the huge parish house after 
scripture lesson, prayer and a fine intro- 
ductory talk by the Rev. E. S. Hjortland, 
pastor loci. 

Mr. Arthur P. Black, our own Steward- 
ship Secretary, led the group which looked 
into the various phases of Building and 
Financial Structure and the report on their 
meeting was returned by Carl Loper, Im- 
manuel Lutheran Church, Milwaukee. 
“Building the Spiritual Home” was led by 
the Rev. Jesse Thorsen of the Norwegian 
Lutheran Church, and Walter Westphal of 
Pentecost congregation, Milwaukee, gave 
its report. The Rev. Carl Rembold of the 
American Lutheran Church steered the 
talk on “Building the Church Member- 
ship,” which was reported by William 
Steinmyer, who with Pastors Thorsen, 
Rembold and a dozen laymen formed the 
Chicago delegation. And they brought 
with them Erwin List, the national secre- 
tary. 

President Christianson was toastmaster 
at the banquet that preceded the evening 
mass meeting. By passing unanimously 
the resolution presented by that commit- 
tee, the convention went on record as 
strongly affirming the stand taken by the 
United Lutheran Church in its Columbus 
convention urging the need “for conscien- 
tious avoidance of everything that bears 
any taint of gambling” in the money- 
raising efforts of their respective congre- 
gations. 

The Rev. Bertil Edquist of Chesterton, 
Ind., was the speaker for the evening 
meeting. Pastors Boch and Kempf took 
part in the service. Ascension choir un- 
der the direction of the Rev. A. Gordon 
Nasby, assistant pastor of Ascension, lent 
color to the meeting, as did also the spe- 
cial organ numbers by John K. Chris- 
tiansen, local organist. 

The meeting was under the auspices of 
the Milwaukee Federation of Lutheran 
Laymen, Carl Swenson, Augustana Lu- 
theran Church, president. It was splen- 
didly arranged, and the delegates expressed 
themselves as having been the guests of 
perfect hosts. The national organization 
was formed in the Pfister Hotel in Mil- 
‘waukee ten years ago this fall. Waldemar 
Wehe, one of the organizers, was asked to 
say a few words at the dinner. Mr. Wehe 
also was the first president of the Milwaukee 
federation and was president of the Mil- 
waukee school board and at present is a 
director of St. Luke’s Hospital in Mil- 
waukee. 


We were pleasantly surprised to receive 
a copy of The Jackson Park Messenger, 
the product of the Rev. Earl Johnson, pas- 
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tor of our second youngest mission, located 
in the Jackson Park district on Milwau- 
kee’s south side. The congregation has 
been celebrating several important events. 
One was the dedication of its new parish 
hall with Dr. R. H. Gerberding, president 
of the Synod of the Northwest, officiating. 
The junior and senior choirs sang special 
music and the Women’s Missionary Society 
made the evening the occasion for its 
Thank Offering service. 

The other Jackson Park celebration cen- 
tered around its fifth birthday with two 
programs. The first was a special vesper 
service with Paul R. Siebert, D.D., pastor 
of Reformation Church, and president of 
the Milwaukee U. L. C. A. Ministerium, 
as the preacher. At a banquet held during 
the week, the Rev. Paul Bishop, pastor of 
Bay Shore, was the speaker. 


August W. Gruhn, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. A. Gruhn, was ordained to the min- 
istry at a special service in his father’s 
church, Redeemer, South Side. “Augie” 
is a former president of the Wisconsin 
State Luther League, having served two 
terms. He is a graduate of Northwestern 
Lutheran Seminary and has accepted a 
call to become assistant pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Des Moines, Iowa. 

In the laying on of hands ceremony 
Harold Gruhn, a brother, pastor at Bailey’s 
Harbor, Wis.; Clarence Lund, a brother- 
in-law, pastor at Hartford, Wis.; President 
Gerberding, President J. I. Meck of the 
Wisconsin Conference, and the candidate’s 
father, took part. Dr. William F. Bacher, 
secretary of synod, presented the can- 
didate for ordination. 


One of the interesting celebrations in 
the Milwaukee area was that at St. Mat- 
thew’s, our active congregation in the 
suburb of Wauwatosa, the Rev. William E. 
Niebling pastor. The good folks out in 
our western hamlet dedicated new pews 
and other fixtures that have made the 
pretty stone chapel located at the inter- 
section of two main streets and across 
from the center of education, a church of 
exceptional beauty. 


NEW BETHEL CHURCH, 
KEMPTON, PA., DEDICATED 


On June 6, with all-day services, the 
New Bethel Church, Kempton, Pa., was 
dedicated. This is one of four churches 
comprising the Grimsville Parish, of which 
the Rev. Ira W. Klick of Kutztown, Pa., is 
pastor. The church was founded in 1751 
by immigrants who had settled in the 
Mohawk Valley, and who later came to 
the more friendly territory of eastern 
Pennsylvania, under the leadership of 
Conrad Weiser. The present building was 
erected in 1853. The church is built of a 
rare and beautiful pink mountain stone. 

The rebuilding was started in June 1936. 
The old church was a balcony church, with 
no provision for Sunday school purposes. 
In the rebuilding operation nothing was 
retained except the walls on three sides 
and the roof. An eighteen-foot extension 
was added at the rear. Two floors were 
put in, making two auditoriums possible, 
—a basement for Sunday school purposes, 
and the main auditorium for church serv- 
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ices. The Colonial style of architecture 
has been preserved throughout. A massive 
stone portico was built to the front, a bel- 
fry surmounts the roof. A Moller organ 
and a steam vapor heating plant were in- 
stalled. Electric lights, new carpets and 
new furniture were placed. In the vesti- 
bule there was placed a memorial tablet 
to the Rev. Frank Dietrich, a son of the 
congregation and a missionary to India. 
He made the supreme sacrifice to the mis- 
sion cause, and lies buried in Rajah- 
mundry, India. 

The expenditure was $24,000, most of 
which was subscribed before building 
operations began, and at the close of the 
day a little more than a hundred dollars 
was still due. It is a union church in which 
the Lutheran and Reformed congregations 
alternate with services. All told there are 
only about 300 members. This makes an 
average contribution of $80 per member. 

At the morning service the local pas- 
tors, the Rev. Ira W. Klick, Lutheran, and 
the Rev. C. R. Rahn, Reformed, preached 
the sermons. Mr. William Kunkel, organ- 
ist for some thirty years, with his choir, 
furnished special music. At the afternoon 
service the dedication by the pastors took 
place. The Rev. Dr. Lee Erdman, pastor 
of St. Thomas’ Reformed Church, Reading, 
and the Rev. Dr. J. H. Waidelich, pastor 
of St. Michael’s Church, Sellersville, 
preached the sermons. The Alsace Re- 
formed Choir of Reading sang special 
music. In the evening the Rev. M. L. 
Wuchter, pastor of the Church of the 
Atonement, Wyomissing, and the Rev. Dr. 
A. O. Reiter, pastor of St. John’s Reformed 
Church, Allentown, delivered the ser- 
mons. Mr. Ira Roth of Mohnton played 
an organ recital, and Mr. William E. Maier 
of Reading sang. Other visiting pastors 
who brought greetings during the day 
were: the Rev. R. E. Kern, pastor of St. 
John’s Church, Hamburg, Pa., president of 
the Reading Conference; the Rev. L. M. 
Bond, pastor of the New Tripoli Parish; 
the Rev. E. H. Trafford, former mission- 
ary to India; the Rev. W. F. Bond of 
Shamrock; the Rev. C. A. Steigerwalt of 
Schuylkill Haven; and the Rev. Wayne 
Lutz of Jonestown, a son of the Reformed 
congregation. 


PASTOR AND MRS. KLINGER 
HONORED 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, May 19, Zion con- 
gregation of Hanover, Kan., gathered at 
the high school auditorium to honor the 
Rev. and Mrs. Karl Klinger, who had de- 
cided to retire and spend the remainder 
of their days in sunny California. 

Mr. Miller, president of the congrega- 
tion, presided at the gathering. The pro- 
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Wells or Clybourn Street cars west to 
Nineteenth Street. 


Thiel College 


Greenville, Pa. 


Lutheran, Accredited 
Coeducational 


Courses: Pre-medical, pre-ministerial, 
pre-dental, pre-legal, secondary teach- 
ing, business administration, scientific, 
classical, secretarial. 


MODERATE COST 
For information write 


EARL S. RUDISILL, Ph.D., D.D. 


President 


LANKENAU 


Founded 1890 for GIRLS 
RESIDENT AND DAY PUPILS 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Fully accredited High School and Elementary 
Grades. Noted for thorough teaching and Chris- 
tian Training. Personal interest in every pupil. 
REV. E. F. BACHMANN, D.D., Principal 
Call or send for catalog. 
LANKENAU SCHOOL 
2200-2400 Girard Avenue., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHY NOT THE JEW? 


Not, why should the Gospel be preached 
to the Jew, but why should it not? The 
Lord Jesus is either Saviour of all—of Jew 
as well as Gentile—or He is not Saviour 
at all, 

SALEM HEBREW LUTHERAN MISSION 
1503 E. Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, Md. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

Wilson College is a fully standardized Col- 
lege for Women under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It offers a complete cur- 
riculum in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
under instruction of the highest quality. 

Life at Wilson is full of work and play 
and laughter. The College insists that the 
intelligent person is also a religious person 
and that a religious person owes a debt to 
intelligence. 

The College points with pride to the fine 
moe of me ope eC: and to the 

levements made ts gra 
eae cea, y graduates in every 
For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 
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gram was opened with a prayer by the 
Rev. L. J. Wolf, pastor at Diller, Nebr. He 
also brought greetings from the neighbor- 
ing pastors and congregations and ex- 
pressed the appreciation of the younger 
brethren in the ministry for the excellent 
advice and counsel Pastor Klinger had 
always been ready to give. The Rev. E. 
Harrison of Greenleaf, Kan., in a brief 
address paid tribute to Mr. Klinger for his 
home mission work in the vicinity of his 
parish. The Rev. William Harder of 
Ohiowa, Nebr., in a few appropriate words 
paid tribute to Pastor and Mrs. Klinger 
for their unselfish service and consecrated 
work and devotion to the high calling dur- 
ing the thirty-seven years of service in 
Zion congregation. The auditorium was 
beautifully decorated with flowers; the 
choir added to the beauty of the service 
with appropriate musical selections. 

During their stay of thirty-seven years 
at Hanover, Mr. and Mrs. Klinger always 
had the welfare of the community as well 
as that of the congregation at heart, their 
leaving therefore means a great loss to 
both church and city. Pastor Klinger will 
not only be missed by members of his con- 
gregation and the many friends he and his 
wife gained at Hanover, but he will also 
be missed by his many friends in the min- 
istry. As he was a faithful shepherd to 
his flock, so he was for forty years a faith- 
ful member of the German Nebraska 
Synod, in whose affairs he often took a 
leading part. We shall miss him at our 
synod and conference meetings. Our wish 
and prayer is that God may grant Pastor 
Klinger and his wife real rest in their re- 
tirement here and bring them and us all 
hereafter to the rest prepared for the peo- 
ple of God. 5 

Pastor Klinger served his Lord in the 
ministry for forty years, thirty-seven at 
Hanover. While at Hanover he performed 
the following ministerial acts: Baptisms, 
710; confirmations, 510; marriages, 198; 
funerals, 362. J. N. Marxen. 


PASTOR INSTALLED 


THE INSTALLATION SERVICE for the Rev. 
Frederick D. Boldt as pastor of First Lu- 
theran Church, Newton, Iowa, was held 
Sunday evening, May 23. Pastor Boldt 
succeeds W. H. Blancke, D.D., pastor 
emeritus of the congregation, who retired 
from active service February 1 of this 
year. 

The Rev. Leland H. Lesher, president of 
the’ Iowa Synod and pastor of Grace 
Church, Muscatine, delivered the charge 
to the congregation and the Rev. A. J. 
Beil, associate pastor of St. John’s Church, 
Des Moines, the charge to the pastor. 
H. J. Findlay, D.D., president of the New- 
ton Ministerial Association, brought greet- 
ings from the Protestant congregations of 
the city who dismissed their own services 
to attend the installation. Dr. Blancke was 
the presiding clergyman. 

The Life Service Flag of the Luther 
League of Iowa was prominently displayed 
at the service. Seven of the crosses on 
that flag—representing one deaconess and 
six pastors—have been placed there for 
Luther League members from Pastor 
Boldt’s home congregation, Grace Church, 
Muscatine. 
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Preceding the installation service the 
members of the church council and the 
visiting clergymen and their families were 
the guests of the committee in charge of 
the installation service and the new pas- 
tor and their wives at a buffet luncheon 
served on the lawn of the E. J. Newquist 
home. In addition to the pastors already 
mentioned and their wives the following 
were also present: the Rev. and Mrs. F. J. 
Maurer, Valley Junction; Dr. and Mrs. 
J. H. Dawson, Des Moines; and Mr. and 
Mrs. William F. Boldt, Muscatine, parents 
of the new pastor. 

On four occasions since coming to New- 
ton Pastor Boldt has been the speaker at 
services of community interest. On Good 
Friday he was the speaker at a union 
service, the first effort of that kind for 
several years. On April 11 members of 
the Service Star Legion were guests at 
the morning service. Ex-service men of 
Newton held their Memorial Sunday serv- 
ice in First Church. On June 14 Pastor 
Boldt was the speaker at a community 
Flag Day service held in the bowl of May- 
tag Park. 

World War veterans of the congregation 
have presented their church with a beau- 
tiful reproduction of Hofmann’s “Christ in 
Gethsemane.” Three veterans of German 
service and eight veterans of American 
service were included in the list of donors. 
The picture has been placed in the main 
vestibule of the church. 

Through the efforts of the Brotherhood 
of the congregation two members of the 
scout troop, Richard Barquist and Myron 
Meyers, will attend the Boy Scout Jam- 
boree in Washington, D. C. The troop is 
sponsored by the Brotherhood. 

Two members of the congregation made 
possible changes in the lighting arrange- 
ment of the church auditorium. This was 
a much needed improvement. 

Men of the congregation are at present 
busy painting the woodwork on the out- 
side of the church. Besides taking care of 
a much needed improvement, this project 
is serving the purpose of creating a 
friendly spirit of co-operation on the part 
of the laymen. A number of other im- 
provements are also being considered. 

The third annual vacation Bible school 
has just completed a two weeks’ session 
with a fine spirit of co-operation from 
teachers, pupils and parents. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Alfred J. Beil, associate pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the First Lutheran Church, Topeka, 
Kan., and took charge of his new parish 
June 15. Mr. Beil is returning to the 
synod from which he entered the min- 
istry. After graduation from Western 
Seminary, Fremont, Nebr., in 1923 he be- 
came pastor of Zion Church, Hutchinson, 
and served until 1926, when he became 
pastor of Grace Church, Champaign, IIL, 
and student pastor to Lutherans at the 
University of Illinois. Since 1930 he has 
been associated with the Rev. F. J. Weertz 
in Des Moines. Mr. Beil succeeds the Rev. 
C. L. Stager, who resigned in January 
1937. 
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The Rev. G. C. Schaub, D.D., pastor of 
Zion Church, Hutchinson, Kan., announced 
his resignation to his congregation June 6, 
to become effectve July 1. Dr. and Mrs. 
Schaub will move to Ohio, where Dr. 
Schaub plans to rest. Direction of the 
Hutchinson congregation will be placed in 
the lhands of the Board of American Mis- 
sions and a successor to the pastor will 
be named by that Board. 


Early in May the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor, 
pastor of Zion Church, Middletown, Md., 
announced to the congregation that he had 
accepted the call to the Third English Lu- 
theran Church, Baltimore, Md. He will 
begin his work in this pastorate August 1. 

During the past year considerable em- 
phasis has been placed upon the musical 
program of the congregation. Mr. Ray- 
mond K. Hollinger of Hagerstown has been 
employed as director of the choir of over 
thirty members. The choir has been 
vested and the practise of the pastor wear- 
ing a robe at all services has been insti- 
tuted. Again the congregation made con- 
tributions to the apportioned benevolence 
with an excess and a substantial reduction 
was made upon the building indebtedness. 


E. Walter, D.D., was installed as pastor 
of Immanuel Church, Hastings, Nebr., Sun- 
day evening, June 6. The Rev. William 
Harder, father of Mrs. Walter, gave the 
charge to the pastor and also performed 
the act of installation. Dr. F. C. Schuldt, 
pastor of First-St. Paul’s Church in Hast- 
ings, delivered the charge to the congre- 
gation. Dr. Walter began work in his new 
field May 14. Extensive improvements 
have been made to the parsonage, the 
Luther League assuming a considerable 
part of the cost. Dr. and Mrs. Walter are 
very happy over the fine interest and co- 
operation shown by the members in the 
different departments of church work. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Ashland, Ohio. Trinity Church, Arthur H. 
Smith, D.D., and the Rev. Harold H. Lentz 
pastors, has had a very encouraging church 
life during the first half of 1937. Fifty- 
three new members were received on Palm 
Sunday and Whitsunday, a larger number 
than usual. The second youth banquet of 
the congregation was held Tuesday eve- 
ning, May 25, under the general leader- 
ship of Pastor Lentz, who has the over- 
sight of young people’s work, and it was 
an inspiring success. The Rev. Ralph Loew 
of Millersburg was the speaker. During 
the spring, Dr. George Riebel, his family, 
and several friends, while touring South 
America, visited our mission and mission- 
aries at Buenos Aires. On their return Dr. 
Riebel showed, along with other travel 
pictures, his very excellent moving pic- 
tures of our Buenos Aires Mission, the 
school and our missionary, the Rev. John 
M. Armbruster, and his family. These 
were greatly appreciated. Mr. Armbruster 
is Trinity’s missionary in the foreign field. 


Auburn, Pa. St. John’s Church, the Rev. 
Gilbert J. Martin pastor, at the suggestion 
of one of the members of the council who 
is a well-known citizen of the rural ter- 
ritory and travels about four miles to 
reach his church but who is a faithful and 
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THE BEST REASON IN THE WORLD 


Mother and Child! They are 
the best reason in the world 
for life insurance. The love of 
a parent for his child is the 
most compelling, most constant 
emotion in the world. 

To provide for mother and 
child, here and now, is only 
part of father’s job. To protect 
them against the time when he 
can no longer provide for them, 
is the other (and more impor- 
tant) part. 

And that part of father’s job 
is best taken care of by life 
insurance. 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Lite Insurance 


Minneapolis 


regular attendant at the services, on June 
13 conducted a “Follow-up” Every Mem- 
ber Visitation. There were five teams ap- 
pointed and the afternoon and evening 
were occupied in a check-up of the visita- 
tion last fall. 

St.. John’s is alive and active, and un- 
der the faithful pastorate of Mr. Martin 
and his wife the membership is growing 
as has never been known in the past. 

The visitation was very successful from 
every standpoint and interest was mani- 
fest in all of its members. 


Cleveland Heights, Ohio. The First Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church dedicated a new 
lighted bulletin board at the morning serv- 
ice on May 30. On June 6 the Sherwin 
Huntley Women’s Relief Corp. presented 
the church with a silk American flag; the 
standard and gold cord were presented by 
the Sherwin Huntley Junior Club. On the 
thirteenth the Primary Department of the 
Sunday school, Mrs. Ethel Smith, super- 
intendent, presented a silk Christian flag. 
The Building Committee of the congrega- 
tion has just received bids which are very 
favorable to the completion of the super- 
structure, and the work on this will prob- 
ably begin in the near future. The Rev. 
Harold A. Sayles is pastor of this congre- 
gation. 


Jersey Shore, Pa. The thirteenth an- 
nual vacation school was conducted in the 
new Methodist Sunday school rooms, June 
7-18, with ten sessions of two hours each. 
The enrollment was slightly larger than 
the average of preceding years and the lit- 
erature published by the United Lutheran 
Publication House was used. One teacher 
from the Methodist and one from the Bap- 
tist churches assisted the Lutheran teach- 
ers. St. John’s and First Church each 
provided five teachers and supervisors. 
Eight of the local congregations sent pupils 
to the school. The closing service was suc- 
cessful in using a dramatization of six of 
Jesus’ parables. 


Herman L. Ekern, President 


Minnesota 


THE LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Gettysburg, Pa. 


Begins Its One Hundred and Twelfth Year 
September 14, 1937 

Standard and Elective Courses leading to the 
B.D. degree. 

Graduate work leading to the degree of S.T.M. 

Socio-historical Method in Biblical Interpre- 
tation. 

Clinical Work in Practical Theology. 

Lutheran Church History from the Sources. 

Religious Education by an ex-State Sunday 
School Secretary. 

Missions by a Missionary. 

General and Departmental Libraries. 

A limited number of scholarships available. 

Tuition Free—For Catalog Address 
John Aberly, D.D., LL.D., Gettysburg, Pa. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


. WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Owned and controlled by the Synods of South 
Carolina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida. 


Fully accredited, of- 
fering A.B. and B.S. 
degrees with majors in 
eight fields of concen- & 
tration. 

Special training in 
Liberal Arts, Music, 
Business. ‘ 

Preparation for | 
Medicine, Law, The- 
ology, Engineering. 

Well-rounded and 
adequate program of 
student activities. 
Personal attention to the individual student. 
Mild winter climate in the healthful Pied- 

mont section of the state. 


Very reasonable expenses. 


For Catalog write 
JAMES C. KINARD, President 
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HENRY WILLIAM STIEGEL 


By George L. Heiges 
$1.50 a copy 
Order from your bookseller 
or GEORGE L. HEIGES, 
Manheim, Pa. 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 


can be accommodated at 
THE MISSES RINKER 
1331 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


Roanoke College 


A School of Distinction 


Roanoke College appraises itself 
by its produect—the culture, genius, 
and usefulness of its graduates. A 
student who goes out into life with 
his spirit aflame for right living is 
the best advertisement any educa- 
tional institution can have. Roan- 
oke’s alumni are leading useful 
lives in forty-seven states and 
nineteen foreign countries. 


EIGHTY-FIFTH SESSION 
BEGINS 


SEPTEMBER 15, 1937 
Address 


DR. CHARLES J. SMITH, President 
Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 


MASSIVE 
CATHEDRAL 


Swill Chapel. . 


There is a beautiful Wicks 
organ for EVERY church. 
Voiced by artists of rare 
| ability and built with that 
trouble - free DIRECT ELEC- 
TRIC action, the Wicks organ. 
represents the finest instru- 
ment obtainable. Despite 
its superior features it < 
is moderately priced. 


Priced from 


- 
(Elacbrie ition « 


oan ,WICK 
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Pasadena, Calif. Trinity Church, G. H. 
Hillerman, D.D., pastor, celebrated the 
tenth anniversary of the dedication of its 
house of worship Sunday, June 13. The 
Rev. W. H. Derr, pastor at the time of the 
dedication, preached the sermon on “Spir- 
itual Architecture” to a congregation that 
filled the church. This congregation has 
provided a full-time secretary for its pas- 
tor, pays its apportionment in full the first 
of each month, reported a net increase of 
forty communicant members to the last 
meeting of the California Synod, and has 
a Luther League that carried away the 
banner from the District Convention for 
the largest growth in members. There are 
three active Luther Leagues in the con- 
gregation. The pastor will celebrate the 


fortieth anniversary of his ordination 


July 4. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The fifth season of the 
Roxborough Community Daily Vacation 
Bible School will be held this year from 
July 7 to 30 under the supervision of the 
Rev. S. G. von Bosse of Bethanien Lu- 
theran Church. The school is divided into 
four departments and last year had an 
enrollment of 225 pupils. Ten teachers 
are in daily attendance, four of these com- 
ing from local Lutheran churches. In line 
with past years a central subject is taught, 
this year’s emphasis being laid on a study 
of the “Decalogue.” 


A LutHeran Ratty at Champaign, IIL, 
sponsored by the Eastern Illinois Pastors’ 
Association of American Lutheran and 
United Lutheran ministers, was held on 
May 23 with Dr. Otto Mees, president of 
Capital University, Columbus, Ohio, as 
speaker. 


MARRIED 


Horn-Stackel. The Rev. William Melchior 
Horn, Jr., and Miss Ruth Elizabeth Stackel of 
Rochester, N. Y., were married in the Church 
of the Reformation, Rochester, N. Y., June 8, 
by the Rev. Dr. F. R. Knubel and the Rev. 
Edward T. Horn III, brother of the groom. The 
bride is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William 
H. Stackel and is active in young people’s work 
in the church; the groom is the associate pas- 
tor of the Church of the Reformation, a grad- 
uate of the Lutheran Theological Seminary in 
Philadelphia in 1935 and a son of Mrs. Wil- 
liam M. Horn of Ithaca and the late Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Horn. 


Imhoff-Milner. Miss Virginia Milner, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. E. A. Milner of Springfield, 
Ohio, and the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Brighton, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
were married June 19 by the Rev. K. J. Bishop 
of Adamsville, Ohio, a brother-in-law_of the 
bride. Dean L. H. Larimer of Hamma Divinity 
School and Dr. Jesse Swank, pastor of the 
bride, assisted in the service. Mr. Imhoff is a 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Imhoff of Cin- 
cinnati. 

The bride is a graduate of Wittenberg Col- 
lege and has been teaching in Springfield pub- 
lic schools. The groom is a graduate of Wit- 
tenberg and Hamma Divinity Schools, and for 
the past two years has been pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Cincinnati, and St. Matthew’s Church, 
Darrtown. 


Wentz-Kornman. In the presence of _a large 
group of relatives and friends Miss Edith C. 
Kornman, daughter of Mrs. Margaret Otto 
Kornman, Rochester, Pa., became the bride of 
the Rev. Elmer P. Wentz, son of Mrs. Emma 
C. Wentz of Pittsburgh, Pa., on June 23, in 
Grace Lutheran Church, Rochester, Pa. 

The bride’s pastor, the Rev. H. Reed Soe ae 
officiated, and was assisted a Henry H. Bag- 
ger, D.D., president of the Pittsburgh Synod. 

The bride is a graduate of Geneva College, 
and has been a teacher in the Rochester (Pa.) 
oe a School. The groom is a graduate of the 
Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia, 
and is pastor of the Mt. Olivet Lutheran 
Church, Pittsburgh. 
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OBITUARY 


Armstrong. The Rev. Charles Henry Arm- 
strong of Shelbyville, Tenn., passed into eternal 
life vune 20, aged sixty-eignt years. He was 
stricken on Sunday just betore he was to go to 
his church and died of heart failure. 

Mr. Armstrong was born in a log house near 
Newark, Ohio, December 2, 1869, son of Abram 
and Leah Armstrong, and was received into 
the church by confirmation by his pastor, Cal- 
vin W. Sifferd, D.D. At the age of eighteen he 
taught school in his county. He was tutored in 
the classics and later in theology by Dr. Sitferd. 
The Olive Branch Synod of the General Synod 
licensed him to preach in 1894, and he was or- 
dained in the First Church, Nashville, Tenn., in 
1896. A call to the Shelbyville churches was 
accepted by him, and these three churches he 
served until 1898. In 1896 he was united in 
marriage with Mrs. Alice King, a member of 
one of Bedford County’s pioneer Lutheran fam- 
ilies who passed to the higher life May 26, 1932, 
in the old home place where three generations 
of her family had been born. 

After resigning the Shelbyville Charge, Mr. 
Armstrong served churches in Greensford, 
Ohio; Mayer Memorial (first pastor), New- 
berry, S. C.; Trinity, Rockport, Ind.; Im- 
manuel, Cairo, Ill.; and Grace, Santa Barbara, 
Calif. He returned to Shelbyville in November 
1910 for his second pastorate. For a few 
months he supplied at El Paso, Texas., and the 
old Bethlehem congregation, near Lake City, 
Florida. 

For a few months he acted as Superintendent 
of Agitation for the Anti-Saloon League, but 
returned to the preaching of the Gospel, the 
eall of the pastorate being more urgent than 
that of the larger and more remunerative field. 
From his boyhood he worked under the handi- 
cap of poor health. He was a plain preacher 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Funeral services were held in Jenkin’s Lu- 
theran Church, in which he began his min- 
istry. The Rev. I. W. Gernert, president of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, officiated, assisted 
by the Rev. J. D. Larsen. Burial took place in 
the cemetery adjoining the church. 

I. W. Gernert. 


Haltiwanger. After an illness of five weeks, 
our beloved Sister Juliet May Haltiwanger was 
called to her heavenly home on June 15. Al- 
though her recovery had been very uncertain 
for several weeks, the end came rather sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. 

Sister May was born in Columbia, S. C., 
April 7, 1870. She entered the Motherhouse as 
a candidate for the diaconate November 6, 1906, 
and June 4, 1907, she was invested as a pro- 
bationer. October 25, 1910, she was set apart 
as a deaconess by the solemn act of consecra- 
tion. After completing her training she was 
assigned to the Home for the Aged in Wash- 
ington, where she rendered faithful service 
until 1912. During the following three years 
she served as parish deaconess at Immanuel 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa., and at St. Peter’s, 
Middletown, Pa. Since 1915 her years of active 
service were spent in private nursing, and 
from all sides have come testimonials that she 
was not only efficient as a nurse but exerted 
a fine Christian influence in the sick room. 
Hers was indeed a ministry of love, for she 
truly went about “doing good.’’ Quiet and un- 
assuming, a devout student of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, given to much prayer, wholly unselfish 
in her attitude toward others, she represented 
Christian discipleship at its best. She was a 
pietist of the highest order. 

Services were held in the Motherhouse 
Chapel on Wednesday evening, June 16, at 
seven o’clock, after which the body was taken 
to Columbia, S. C., for burial. On the follow- 
ing day, after a brief service conducted by 
Dr. H. A. McCullough, Dr. J. Kinard and 
the pastor of the Motherhouse, the body was 
laid to rest in the family burial plot. 

Foster U. Gift. 


Hochstrasser. On May 29, 1937, there passed 
from this life to the life eternal Mrs. Frank 
Hochstrasser of Berne, N. Y., aged sixty-five 
years. 

She was the daughter of the late Rev. and 
Mrs. Chauncey Diefendorf. She was imbued 
with the missionary spirit, and served not only 
as president of the missionary society in her 
ewn church, where she enthused others with 
missionary zeal, but was also president of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod of 
New York. During her term of office was is- 
sued in December 1924 the first publication of 
the Women’s Missionary Bulletin of the synod. 

She was well informed on the work of the 
whole church, and until her serious physical 
condition limited her activities, she used her 
splendid ability to further the interests of the 
church. 

She was a woman of faith and good works. 
She had a keen sense of humor and a unique 
presentation of her messages. 3 

The funeral was held in St. Paul’s Church, 
Berne, N. Y., June 1, and was conducted by 
her pastor, the Rev. Russell B. Greene. The 
sermon was preached by her nephew, the Rev. 
Paul Empie of Philadelphia, Pa. 

She is survived by her husband, one son, 
Paul, and a daughter, Mrs. John Haverly, and 
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four grandchildren; also a sister, Mrs. Charles 
Empie of Baltimore, Md. 
e writer joins with other friends in pay- 
ing tribute to her memory. 
Mrs. J. G. Traver. 


Parker. The Rev. George Gordon Parker 

assed to his heavenly home Thursday night, 
une 10, at the age of fifty-six years. He had 
been in the hospital at Rochester, Minn., for 
several weeks prior to his death. Realizing that 
nothing could be done to restore his health, he 
was returned to his home in Manly, Iowa, 
where he was pastor, and it was there he 
passed away. Mr. Parker was born in Coving- 
ton, Ky., March 19, 1881, the son of Frank 
Benson Parker of Camden, N. J., and Louisa 
M. Robb of Philadelphia, Pa. He was united 
in marriage with Miss Jessie Idella McClintock, 
at Union City, Pa. 

Pastor Parker attended the Academy and 
College at Gettysburg, Pa., and then entered 
Gettysburg Theological Seminary. While still a 
student he went to Liberia, Africa, as a mis- 
sionary. Because of tropical fever he returned 
after one year. He re-entered the Seminary 
at Gettysburg and was graduated in 1910. He 
and his wife began their ministry in the moun- 
tains of Pennsylvania. Their work was among 
the co of the Mount Alto Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium. Following his first field of service, 
Mr. Parker was pastor in the following con- 
gregations: Dayton, Ohio; Ashland, Pa.; Lib- 
erty, Ill.; Fairfield, Mason City and Manly, 
Iowa. In each of these fields Mr. Parker proved 
himself a true Christian minister. He gave 
himself without reserve to the ministry of the 
church to which he was called. In Fairfield 
he built a new church, which stands as a 
monument to his ministry. 

Mr. Parker had been pastor at Manly, Iowa, 
for five years. His passing is a great loss both 
to the community and the congregation to whom 
his beautiful life has been, and shall be, an in- 
spiration and a blessing. He was Iowa Synod’s 
secretary for four years. 

A real husband and a loving father he always 
was. He leaves to mourn his passing his wife 
and seven children. The oldest son, George 
Gordon Parker, Jr., is now a missionary in 
Liberia. 

The United Lutheran Synod in Iowa also 
mourns the death of this fine Christian gen- 
tleman, for they have lost a consecrated min- 
ister. The men .of the Iowa Synod extend sym- 
pathy to the bereaved wife and children. The 
Rev. Leland H. Lesher, president of the Iowa 
Synod, had charge of the funeral, which was 
held in Fairfield, and delivered the sermon. 
Interment took place at Fairfield. 

J. O. Simon. 


Rahn. Mrs. Agnes Marie (nee Holm) Rahn, 
beloved wife of the Rev. Charles Rahn, pastor 
of Good Shepherd Lutheran Church, Easton, 
Pa., passed into life eternal, June 10. Mrs. 
Rahn was born February 17, 1890, in Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., the daughter of Hans and Kris- 
tine Holm. 

After attending the public schools of Pough- 
Keepsie, she was graduated from the Virgil 
Conservatory of Music .in New York. She 
served as organist of St. John’s Church, Pough- 
keepsie, for five years. From the time of her 
marriage, January 21, 1913, she served with 
outstanding success in the work with little 
children of the Sunday school. 

Funeral services were conducted by Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, assisted by the Rev. W. G. 
Veit and the Rev. Paul B. Wolper. Interment 
took place in the Rural Cemetery of Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. Pap. We 


Weaver. On June 1 John H. Weaver, D.D., 
departed this life at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., after 
a long illness closing with bronchial pneu- 
monia. He was born at Elizaville, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 25, 1857. His early years were spent on his 
father’s farm. He secured sufficient training in 
his district school to pass the required examina- 
tion and taught for two years. He then went 
to Hartwick Seminary for his classical course, 
followed by the theological course. 

He was ordained October 25, 1885, and served 
his first charge in the New York and New Jer- 
sey Synod at Airmont, N. Y. From there he 
was called to Gilead Church, Center Bruns- 
wick, N. Y., completing nearly twenty-five 
years of successful work there, but unfinished 
by reason of the failure of his health. In 1905 
he received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from his alma mater because of his scholarship 
and excellent work. He held various offices in 
conference and synod and was honored with 
election as representative to the conventions 
of the General Synod. 

He enjoyed debating theological subjects, was 
a genial companion, a faithful friend and a 
zealous servant of the Lord. He loved the 
Lord, his family, congregation and friends. His 
works do follow him. 

He was buried at his home church with the 
service in charge of Pastor John E. Reed of 
Manorton Parish, Elizaville, N. Y., June 5. 
Pastor George C. Ackerly, president of the 
Eastern Conference, brought the sympathy of 
synod. Dr. E. A. Ottman delivered the address. 
Thirteen Lutheran ministers were present to 
pay tribute to his memory. 

December 25, 1882, he married Minnie Feller 
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at Elizaville, N. Y. She survives him. Two 
children preceded him to the other world. His 
son Harold gives devoted care to his invalid 
mother. J Traver. 


Wenrich. Mrs. Minnie Behringer Wenrich, 
wife of the Rev. Solomon Martin Wenrich, was 
called to her eternal rest April 29, 1937. She 
was born September 14, 1880, at Ironton, Pa., 
near Allentown, to which city her parents 
moved when she was a young girl. She re- 
ceived her early education in the public schools 
of that city, afterwards attending special 
schools for preparation for teaching, in which 
profession she was engaged before marriage. 

She was the daughter of the late John Behr- 
inger and his wife, Rebecca Niptch. Her father 
was a teacher for many years in the public 
schools of Lehigh County, Pa. She was a great 
help to her husband in the various parishes 
he served and devoted to work of the church. 
She was very successful in her work among 
children, young people and in the women’s or- 
ganizations, ever ready to assist her husband 
in his parish work. Her work as a leader and 
teacher in the primary Sunday school, Light 
Brigade, and Women’s Missionary Societies was 
outstanding. Some of those assisting her in 
this work have continued to thank her for 
showing them the way to efficient service for 
the Kingdom. This work was recognized beyond 
parish bounds. Workers came from _ other 
churches to observe her work among children. 

She took a prominent part in the missionary 
work of the New Jersey Conference and sev- 
eral times was elected delegate to the synodical 
convention of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

She was an active and ardent worker in Sun- 
day school since her early teens until the last 
few .years, when failing health and strength 
began to manifest themselves. 

Three years ago she came to Daytona Beach, 
Fla., where she and her husband lived with 
their daughter, Dr. Ruth Wenrich. It was there 
she passed to the life beyond after a few days 
of illness. 

Many tokens of respect from former parishes 
and friends in Daytona Beach were extended 
to the bereaved family. Interment took place 
in Cedar Hill Cemetery, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
The Rev. J. Lester Link, Lutheran pastor, of- 
ficiated. 

She was always ready to speak a word of 
cheer and encouragement to the bereaved and 
sorrowing and those in need of patient and 
friendly guidance by a Christian believer. She 
gave the strength of her life and her God- 
given talents for others all through life. 

She is survived by her husband, the Rev. 
S. M. Wenrich, two daughters, Dr. Ruth Wen- 
rich Wilson, and Janet Wenrich, one grandson, 
three sisters and two brothers. 

The Wenrich Family. 
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Oldest Lutheran College 


in America 
Coeducational 
pt 


105 Years of 
Distinguished Service to 
Church and Country 


Fully Accredited 
Thoroughly Christian 


College Opens for 
Men and Women Students 
September | 6th 
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For Catalogue and Book of 
Views, address 


HENRY W. A. HANSON, 
D.D., LL.D., President 


AT JESUS’ FEET 


A book of daily devotions based on 365 
Bible narratives (200 from the New Tes- 
tament and 165 from the Old Testament.) 


The outstanding and distinctive feature 
is the fact that each devotion has been 
prepared with children especially in mind, 
making it a book pre-eminently suited for 
FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN. Each de- 
votion consists of a Bible reading, popu- 
lar explanation and application of the 
Bible story, prayer and hymn. 

Faithful use of the book will also con- 
stitute a popular and easy course in Bible 
history for both parents and children. 
The great facts in sacred history are re- 
lated to everyday Christian living in a 
way that will feed the mind, the heart 
and the will of young and old. Over 700 
pages, 6x9 inches, durably and attrac- 
tively bound. Price, $2.00. 


THE UNITED 
LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aeolian-Skinner 


ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Electives for Young People 


Just Out 
STUDIES IN LIFE SERVICE 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 

This course will help young people to think through the question of their individual life work in 
the light of God’s Word and Christian principles. For those who have not yet chosen their life work, 
it will be a guide to their choice of profession, calling, or occupation. It is practical in its applications 
arias and suggestions of opportunities for full-time or part-time service in the church. It is scriptural— 
Bible references are plentiful—and personal. There is place for discussion of personal problems, 
group problems, and topics suggested at the close of each chapter. 

The twelve chapters treat: What Is Life Service, A Divine Plan for Each Life, Accepting God’s 
Will, Spiritual Guides for Life Choices, Life Service Motives, The Fellowship of Service, Character 
Requisites for Service, The Question of Abilities, Life Situations and Life Service, Life for the 
Highest, Church Ways of Service, Blessings of Life Service. 


Studies in Life Service 


Previously Published 
THE CHRISTIAN HOME 


By P. D. BROWN 


The author has treated questions of marriage and home building frankly and honestly with a view to helping serious- 
minded young Christians to see the truth as revealed by God Himself in His Word and in the experience of Christian 
people. A study of the book will lead young folks to a Christian viewpoint and a Christian attitude in these matters. 
There are references to Bible passages which should be carefully studied. These are authority for the author’s and the 
Christian’s attitude. : 

The subjects treated are: Our Basic Institution, Marriage, Starting Right, The Happy Home, Friends of the Home, 
Enemies of the Home, Divorce, The Home a Training School, The Home and the Church, The Family Altar, The Unseen 
Guest, The Challenge of the Christian Home. These twelve lessons are interesting, helpful, and convincing. 


STUDIES IN FIRST CORINTHIANS 


By PAUL J. HOH 


Stodics in 
First Corinthians 


A study of this text will reveal some of the many church problems that existed in St. Paul’s time, 
and it will also reveal solutions for many church problems which perplex churches today. This study 
will prepare you to help in the improvement and advancement of church life locally and in the world at 
large. The many Bible passages should be studied c-refully. Suggestions of projects are most practical. 

The twelve lessons treat: The Church of God a+ Corinth, The Cure for Church Factions, The Solu- 
tion of Social Problems, The Problem of Marriage, The Limits of Liberty, The Demands of Decency, 
The Observance of the Lord’s Supper, The Use aid Abuse of Spiritual Gifts, The Way of Love, The 
Mystery of Resurrection, The Fellowship of Saints, The Gospel According to St. Paul. 


WORSHIP 


By T. K. FINCK 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST. LUKE 


By PAUL J. HOH 


The student’s edition is a complete textbook, giving helpful explanations for the student. Price, 20 cents a copy. 


The leader’s edition is the textbook plus most practic :]1 suggestions and helps for the conduct of the sessions. 


Price, 30 cen’s a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


